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T is announced that the Government intend to hang the two 
Fenians Burke and McAfferty,—one of those efforts at force 
which a weak Government makes to prove it is not weak. If 
hanged, they will be hanged to expiate Mr. Walpole’s tears, at a 
great cost of English dignity and clemency. ‘The Irish Members 
met last night, and are to make a joint and very strong recom- 
mendation to Lord Derby to-day not to carry out this foolish and 
cruel sentence. 


Mr. Disraeli, as we stated in our last impression, gave up, or 
to give up, yesterday week the irrepressible compounder 
to Mr. Grosvenor Hodgkinson’s mercy. This gentleman proposed 
to abolish altogether the Local Compounding and Small Tenements’ 
Acts in all Parliamentary boroughs, “ excepting as hereinafter 
provided,"—an exception intended to leave room for special 
agreements between landlords and tenants who join in wishing to 
have the owner rated, and not the occupier. Mr. Gladstone 
heartily accepted the amendment as the condition of withdrawing 
active opposition to the Bill, and he especially approved of per- 
mitting exceptions where owner and occupier agreed to prefer 
the economical advantages of compounding to the political advan- 
tages of the franchise. Mr. Disraeli, availing himself of this com- 
promise offered by the Liberal leader, accepted in the name of the 
Government the principle of Mr. Hodgkinson's amendment, but his 
legal supporters professed to find a difficulty in practically repealing 
to avery large extent the Small Tenements’ and other Local Com- 
pounding Acts, incidentally, as it were, in the course of a Reform 
Bill. However, Mr. Disraeli subsequently, under pressure from 
the House, got over this difficulty, and laid his proposed clauses 
(tating the occupier in every case except where the owner and 
occupier have formally agreed together to take advantage of the 
Compounding Acts) on the table on Thursday night. 


The Times is mistaken in supposing that those who proposed 
this amendment objected to the exception of the case of mutual 
agreement between owner and occupier. On the contrary, both Mr. 
Hodgkinson and Mr. Gladstone expressly assented to this exception, 
—though Mr. Hodgkinson now proposes to abplish it altogether. It 
might have been simpler and less open to jealous political interpreta- 
tions, if the ‘‘ economical advantage” of compounding had been sacri- 
ficed absolutely to the political advantage of yoting in all Parlia- 
mentary boroughs. But as far as we understand Mr. Disraeli’s 
Provisions, they completely carry out Mr. Gladstone’s proposal of 
yesterday week. ‘They make the rating of the occupier the rule 
in all Parliamentary boroughs, but they leave power to owner 
and occupier, after a joint demand in writing, to have the owner 
tated as before,—the occupier, of course, in that case resigning all 
claim to a vote. 


When it was known on Friday week that Mr. Disraeli had 
surrendered at discretion what the Times well calls ‘“ that Frank- 
enstein of modern civilization the Compounder,” the glee of 
some of his personal adversaries ran high, especially Mr. Bernal 
Osborne's, who came in from dinner in his best chaffiug mood. 
He congratulated Mr. Disraeli on his ‘ doctrine of development.” 
He protested against the efforts of the Conservative lawyers 
to qualify Mr. Disraeli’s generous concession. ‘ Let us have 
uo law,” he said. He described the Attorney-General and 


described Mr. Disraeli as ‘‘ lugging an omnibus full of stupid, 
heavy, country gentlemen up hill,”—‘“‘ stupid” of course he used 
only ‘‘in a Parliamentary sense,”—and as constituting the Govern- 
ment himself alone. ‘All the rest who sit near him are most 
respectable pawns on the board, their opinion not being worth a 
pin.” If the Conservatives behind him were not “ obsolete” 
enough to acquiesce in his rule, Mr. Osborne offered in the name 
of the Liberals to go and sit behind him in their place. Mr, 
Osborne admitted that his surprise on coming in from dinner was 
great, but it was a joyful surprise. ‘‘ There is more joy over one 
Chancellor of the Exchequer that repenteth, than over ninety 
and nine old-established Reformers.” He anticipated for the 
returning prodigal that he would not only pass the Reform 
Bill, but before long, with Liberals at his back, “settle the 
question of the Irish Church.” Mr. Disraeli did not like it. 
It was the sort of thing to damage him more than anything else 
with his squirearchical supporters, for they felt how true it all was. 
He had nothing to reply to Mr. Osborne except to hint at the 
convivialities,—‘‘ the feast of reason and the flow of soul,”—from 
which he had emerged to enliven the House. 


The Derby was a grand day for those who dislike “sporting 
men.” An unprecedented number of them were ruined. They 
had found out that Mr. Chaplin’s horse, the Hermit, had burst 
a blood-vessel and was out of training, and bid against him with 
the eagerness they always display when quite sure of winning. 
The day, however, was wild, the course soft, the Hermit in 
excellent condition, though *‘ looking miserably,” and he came in 
first, throwing all the ‘‘ prophets” into despair. ‘They had fixed 
on Vauban, who was only third. Mr. Chaplin wins some great 
sum,—varying from 80,000/. to 200,00U/., according to the ima- 
gination of the story-teller,—and Daley, the jockey who rode the 
winner, received 8,000/. What the horse got is not recorded. It 
is stated that half a million of ‘* good” money had been laid 
against the Hermit, but we should like to see Messrs. Turquand 
and Coleman verify that calculation. Mr. Chaplin should found 
a gold cup for the Derby. ‘The winner at present gets endless 
cash, but no visible trophy which his friends can admire. 


The Oaks, on Friday, turned out a still greater surprise. The 
winner, Hippia, was by no means a favourite, the betting being 
11 to 1 against her; while the favourite, Achievement, who came 
in second, had the betting from 11 to 4, to 2 to 1, in her favour. 


The weather this week has been simply unendurable. It hag 
snowed most days,—notably on the Derby Day,—and when it has 
not snowed it has sleeted, and rained, and drizzled, till life even 
without the east wind would be a burden. As it was, people felt 
inclined to make Professor Kingsley take Nelson's place in Tra- 
falgar Square, as a fitting penalty for singing sweet words about 
the “hard grey weather.” Breeds Englishmen, forsvoth! It 
breeds nothing but pocket-handkerchiefs. 


The Queen on Monday laid the first stone of the Hall of Arts 
and Sciences, a splendid amphitheatre to be erected in South 
Kensington, north of the Royal Horticultural Gardens. The 
structure is one of the Prince Consort's ideas, and is to be used for 
international congresses of art and science, great concerts, and so 
on. It will, we doubt not, in practice be an aristocratic music- 
hall, and it is to be built out of the sale of boxes, 1,000/. being 
asked for each freehold. When finished it will be a very imposing 
structure, a cross between the Coliseum iu Regent's Park and 
the Coliseum in Rome, will seat 6,000 people, and had it been 
erected in London would have been extremely useful. ‘The attend- 
ance at the ceremony was very great, and the sua stayed out while 
the Queen was present, and then, weary of the exertion, went to 
bed again, where he has remained ever since. 


We have noticed Mr. Lowe's speech of Monday elsewhere, 
but must mention here that it was one of the most eloquent he 
ever delivered. In one burst, in which he expressed his wonder 
how the Squires could vote for Democracy he surpassed himself :— 





the Member for Helston (Mr. Brett) as “the two black 
Graces who immediately got the question into Chancery.” He | 





‘©You, the gentlemen of England; you, with all you have at 
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stake ; you, with your ancestry behind you and your posterity { Mr. Mill’s speech on Monday for giving suffrage to female hogy 
before you, with your great estates, with your titles, with your | holders was not quite so full of illustration as his oluians 
honour, with your state of every kind)with the amount of im- | expected,—though the division was even more favourab'e ¢} id 
perial prosperity and happiness,of dignity and honour, which you they had‘hoped. Mr. Mill insisted on the doctrine of eh Q 
have enjoyed for the last. 200 years, suchas never before fell torthe | taxation .and representation co-extensive. He attacked fe 
lot of any class in the world —you will fling all this away witlout, | ‘‘obseure feeling” that women should really be Piss :. 
as far as I can see, the shadow of an equivalent of any kind!’ | nothing but what would make men happier. He dwelt ° 
Splendid as the speech was, it was coldly received. ‘The Liberals | the importance of raising women intellectually, if we Wo a 
of course did not like it, and the ‘Tories, who did, felt the ab- | not have them pull down men to their own level. Women oad 
surdity of their position far too strongly to cheer. Even at the | be kept ignorant of politics, but they could not be kept entiny 
close there was no general applause, such as has been wont to|from the most dangerous part of it—political personalities, i 
follow Mr. Lowe. assumed that giving womena vote would involve giving them politig 
Mr. Disraeli was wise enough not to reply to Mr. Lowe. He ae. _ age _ — pendre-eyucer Grievances 
. , eae a : omen lie. ut he did not touch the question of 
received his battery on the thick, soft clay of Mr. Henley’s itis atte tinal : the 
y ‘ : ® a g political capacity of women, and, on the whole, the speech 
squirearchical mind. The Member for Oxfordshire has more than was one of the least telling Mr. Mill has yet made ih 
once lately saved the Government from the necessity of a painful however, 73 supporters, 196 voting against him, and was wr 
and humiliating silence, but on Monday night we are not sure minority of 123. ‘Ten Conservatives besides Mr. Russell ( . 
that even Mr. Henley broke the silence to much effect. He de- (one of the tellers) supported Mr. Mill,—fecling we vurney 
. Reoiit eee pported Mr, Mull, celing, We suppose, that 
fended the Government on the principle that it would not have | men will be a conservative clement in the Constitution. M, 
done to wait till the “ pot boiled — other words, = the Bright, Mr. Fawcett, Mr. Baines, Mr. Thomas Hughes, Mr, G § 
ground that there was the most imminent peril in acting this year Lefevre, Lord Amberley, Mr. Denman, Sir G. Bowyer ob 
on the principles which Tories avowed last year. T hat is rather 4| Goldsmid all voted in the minority. Mr. Julian Goldamid he 
hackneyed Conservative excuse for belying all their own principles | y7 Bernal Osborne paired against Mr. Mill. q 
and traditions. It was the excuse of the Duke of Wellington and Stile. tence tent Tg 
Sir Robert Peel in proposing Catholic Emancipation, of Sir} The child of the Prince and Princess Christian of Schleswig. 
Robert Peel in his Repeal of the Corn Laws, and of Lord Derby | Holstein has been baptized this week as Christian Victor, and jg 
in carrying Household Suffrage. Moreover, there was an easier | to be styled henceforward ‘ His Highness.” Is not this an inno. 
way for the Tories to prevent the pot boiling over, than spilling | vation? We are not learned in the Almanach de Gotha, but we 
their dearest principles into the fire to avert that catastrophe. thought every one directly in the order of succession to a throne 
They might have offered something not inconsistent with their old | was ‘‘ Royal” Highness. The distance is certainly great, but 
professions, and if that were rejected, have retired, offering tacit still this child is in the succession as a descendant of George IIL, 
support to their opponents. That, however, Mr. Disraeli would | although his father is not. 
have thought a ‘‘consciousness of incompetence,” — an act of sai Bige aapincr me Rae bad ' 
‘+ pique.” "Roenteiiaes to change your principles at pleasure is to _ somntoom navaiee Cue uninteltigitte. According 
probably Mr. Disraeli’s secret test of limitation of mind. H - account Maximilian has been shot, according to another he 
attasieeed es aoe disappeared, and according to a third he is driving the 
Mr. Roebuck made a passionate speech on Thursday night,—in | Liberals before him. The most probable statement seems to be 
which he accused the Irish party of scandalous falsehood, —in | that he is still defending (Queretaro, that Mexico (city) has not yet 
favour of the Irish Protestant Church,—a very ‘‘ mild” Church fallen, but that the Juarists expect aspeedy victory. The entir 
he truly called it,—the Irish land laws, the Irish Government | country, it is clear, is given up to anarchy, and Mr. Seward is said 
generally, and on the utter absence of excuse for even a faint | to be inclining towards intervention asa moral duty. What with 
dissatisfaction with existing things in the Irish mind. Mr. | his own position and his wife’s insanity, the Archduke has paid 
right answered Mr. Roebuck in a speech distinguished by a | already a terrible penalty for a not ignoble ambition. 
curiosa felicitas of argument. He showed that the position of| The Kaiser opeued the Reichsrath on the 22nd inst., ina 
the Catholic in Ireland is in no respect similar to that of the Dis- | very constitutional speech. He had, he said, kept the establish. 
senter in England. ‘The Dissenter has been deprived of nothing. | ment of constitutional institutions on a sure basis unswervingly 
He has seceded from the Establishment, disapproving, but not} in view, had effected an arrangement with Hungary, and hoped 
necessarily hating it, regarding it as a great institution, to be! for the consent of the Reichsrath to a measure which restored 
abrogated, it may be, in due paneer of time, but not as a great | Austria's position in the European equilibrium. Bills sanctioning 
grievance justifying insurrection. The Irish Catholic was robbed | the new arrangements and establishing Ministerial responsibility 
by military violence of his share in the ecclesiastical revenue, which | vould be submitted, and the Emperor trusted to the Reichsrath 
was given to a “garrisoned minority,” whose faith the Catholic | fo extrication from financial difficulties. As to foreign affairs 
utterly repudiated. The Dissenter is at most the subject of a law | « Jot not a secret thought of revenge guide our steps,” but seek 
he dislikes, while the Irish Catholic is the victim of a violent | power in reconciling together, as of old, the Austrian peoples 
wrong. Good men bear bad laws, but only mean-spirited men put ‘tye speech was applauded, but somehow it reads dully, as if 
up with violent oppression. the Emperor, while preaching hope himself, felt none. Weare 
Mr. Osborne also gave Mr. Roebuck a rather telling Par- assured that the tone of the German populations is dispirited to 
liamentary castigation. He described him as “coming for- | the last degree, and that Viennese politicians doubt if the Luxem- 
ward like a dove, and perching with his olive branch upon | burg peace will benefit them. Bismarck, they say, hits hard at 


























Ireland,” and asked since when he had eutertained these very | ¢2emies in his rear. 
satisfactory opinious of the state of Ireland. In 1852 Mr./ ‘The county franchise is not settled yet, but Mr. Colvile on 
Roebuck had described Ireland as ‘‘ occupied, but not governed.” | Monday carried an amendment enfranchising the copyholder of 
Yet he was now descanting on the perfections of the very ‘ mild” | the clear yearly value of not less than 5/. ‘The measure is really 
Protestant Church, ‘* Roebuck on the Church” suggested for an extension of the Chandos Clause, and will pro tanto increase 
the first time that it might really be a Church in danger. It was | landholders’ power. 
from Mr. Roebuck, said Mr. Osborne, that he himself had first; __,,, —pianineeioenerner a at i 
: " ; Three well-known names have passed away this week,—Sit 
received instruction on the matter of Ireland. He once used to 7 . : : 
. Archibald Alison, who “ wrote nine big volumes to prove that 
repeat Mr. Roebuck’s speeches on the subject by heart. But now} |, . as pe ‘ 2 nd if h 
, Providence was Tory,” and might have convinced mankind if he 
Mr. Roebuck, like an old actor who was once content to play to : ‘ cca h 
; - e could only have written three; Mr. Baily, who carved ‘“ Eve atthe 
the gallery, averts his face from his old admirers, aud plays to the | ,, i e sponse : 
P ™ ; Fountain ;” and Mr. Clarkson Stanfield, who has painted seas 
pit of the Treasury Bench. Mr. Osborne protested against the “ 
- POR ; : every artist loves, and every Londoner has applauded. He was 
Irish people mistaking the dyspepsia of the Member for Shetficld y 
a . ; the greatest loss of the three, and to those who loved his works, 
for the true opinion of the House of Commons. It is a curious a . s had 
: : , ae the Stanfield worshippers, it seems as if some beauty of nature 
and interesting fact to hear that Mr. Osborue learned his politics, Sieh aittien Genes to bin. the Csen. eollene, eee 
as he says, at Mr. Roebuck’s feet. Paul at the feet of Gamaliel : : f 4 een eee 
learned where the weak points of Gamalielism were, and used his 
knowledge when the proper time came. And Mr. Osborne at Mr. ‘ 
Roebuck’s feet has learned where the bilious school of politics is| Sir John Pakington a letter of thanks, he has justified his state 
inost vulnerable, and he, too, does not hesitate to apply his gathered | ments so completely. ‘The War Minister has actually inserted 4 
wisdom. clause in the Militia Reserve Bill, making twelve years’ service i 





so lustrous or so lonely. 
Our good correspondent, *‘ A Liberal Officer,” ought to send 
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ge Line the penalty of certain offences in the Militia. Now, we 
frankly admit officers and gentlemen may fairly be protected by 
taw from association with convicts. When taxed with this clause 
inthe House by Mr. O. Stanley, Sir J. Pakington feebly said he 
ad put it in “ under pressure,” and always intended if the House 
objected to take it out. ‘There was a precedent for it somewhere. 
Mr. Disraeli will yet have to shed Sir John Pakington. 


The Bishop of Salisbury, who is both an amiable and sincere 
man, but not even wise enough to put what he means in its least 
alarming form, frightened his clergy a little and his church- 
wardens more last Thursday week, by his visitation charge at 

When he got to the power of ‘‘ expressing” to peni- 
tents the pardon granted to their sins, and hed unfortunately 
remarked that there was a time to keep silence and a time to speak, 
and ‘he believed the time to be outspoken had arrived in his dio- 

the Rev. W. C. Templer, Rector of Burton Bradstock, and 
we conclude Evangelical, broke out rather melodramatically, ‘I 
believe that there is a time to speak and a time to be silent ; let 
those that are on the Lord’s side follow me.” One church- 
warden rose to the occasion, and followed the Rector of Burton 
Bradstock ;—the clergy and churchwardens remaining, being 
apparently, in Mr. Templer’s opinion, on the Devil's side,—or 
rather on the side of English gentlemen, who do not see that a 
radical difference of opinion need involve untimely theatrical 
displays. Other churchwardens ultimately deserted,—not wholly 

ps from orthodox horror, for the Bishop’s charge was very 
tedious, and fills twenty-two columns of the Guardian,—and all 
thirty-four churchwardens afterwards signed a protest against the 
Bishop’s Romanizing doctrines, After all, Dr. Hamilton’s 
doctrines are not so very Roman. Expressed by the Bishop of 
Oxford, they would have passed muster well enough. But this 
good Bishop puts a half-and-half confusion as if it were the 
extreme thing itself. 

The Royal Commission on the Digest of the Law has presented 
ite first report. It is not an instructivedocument. The Commis- 
sioners report that the Statute Law occupies 45 quarto volumes, 
the judicial decisions and dicta 1,300 more, while there is a Com- 
mon Law beneath and above both. They therefore propose that 
certain highly remunerated functionaries should be maintained for 
some years, to prepare a specimen of the work which would be ulti- 
mately required. If the country approves it they can then go on. 
That scheme would give us a Digest in the year 2067. If the 
Government really want a Digest, let them give Lord Westbury, 
Mr. Lowe, and Mr. Maine an engagement to pay them 60,0001. 
when it is completed. The Digest would be ready in three years, 
and would be nearly as good as a Code. 


There really is no end to Mr. Beales! The man has been writing to 
Count von Bismarck—who would shoot a Prussian Beales without 
hesitation—congratulating him on his share in establishing univer- 
sal suffrage in North Germany. The Prussian Premier, of course, 
replies very civilly, hopes that by and by all the nations of Europe 
will emulate one another in the arts of peace, and thanks the 
League for its flattering appreciation of his character. Well, there 
is one good at least in Household Suffrage. It will put an end to 
all this nonsense, which turns decent Liberals sick, and tempts 
them to wish that Mr. Beales, a quiet worthy man enough when 
he is not acting Cade-Lafayette, would just go to Berlin, and get 
up a Hyde Park riot. The consequences would sober him for life. 


We note asasign of the times a really large meeting in the 
Guildhall on Monday, to applaud the Hon. Neal Dow, of Maine, 
and the Maine Liquor Law. Mr. Dow, who was the author of 
that law, made a speech of the ordinary kind, but it was stated at 
the meeting that 40,000/. had been collected to agitate for a Maine 
Liquor Law in Great Britain. We do not believe that teetotallers 
commit less crime than other people,—vide Turks and Hindoos 
passim—but for those who do, a law making rum-selling penal is 
the only logical end of agitation. If it is a crime to sell alcohol 
it ought to be suppressed, not merely lectured against. With 
household suffrage,a Maine Law party would, we believe, weigh 
heavily at elections, the half-educated having always a great idea 
of protection against themselves. 


France has been on the verge of a “ crisis.” The Committee 
on the Army Reorganization Bill, after long negotiations with the 
Government, finally resolved to reject it entirely. They would 
not give up the right of fixing the number of men, because, as 
they said, that would be to give up all control of the budget. 


The Emperor, finding that the Legislative Body would support ite 


Committee, at last gave way, and it was agreed that while the 
normal strength of the Army should be 800,000 men, instead of 





600,000, the Legislature should annually fix the number to be 
called out. 

The Sultan is going to Paris to see the Exhibition. He leaves 
Constantinople to-day. The incident is noteworthy, no Sultan 
having ever visited a European city outside his own dominions 
except at the head of an army. We wonder what Abdal Aziz 
will think of Paris. Will he return awed by the civilization and 
visible greatness of the West, like Jung Babadoor? or will he 
be wearied with the hurry and bustle of Western life, like Abdel 
Kader? or will he, like Azimoollah, return disenchanted, soured, 
and ready for a massacre ? 


We observe with profound regret that Dr. Robert Lee, the 
eminent Presbyterian divine, and Professor of Biblical Criticism in 
the University of Edinburgh, was attacked by paralysis on Wed- 
nesday, while riding home from a visit to Lord Dunfermline. He 
fell from his horse, but without any injury from the fall, and 
recovered consciousness in the course of the evening, but there is 
not much hope that he will be able to appear to defend himself 
before the General Assembly of the Church for his liturgical inno- 
vations in his chapel of Greyfriars, as the Assembly was to com- 
mence its sittings on Thursday. Dr. Lee had just brought out a 
pamphlet of very able argument, denying that his liturgy had 
been legally condemned by the Assembly of 1859, and maintaining 
that the law of the Scotch Established Church has always per- 
mitted, and at one time even enjoined, the use of a liturgy. He 
holds, therefore, that the Act of Assembly of 1859, which con- 
demned his Greyfriars usage expressly on the ground that it was 
‘* contrary to the laws of the Church,” was of no effect, as being 
founded on false data. As, according to the confession of faith, 
‘‘ all assemblies may err, and some have grievously erred,” Dr. Lee 
has a right to test any Act of Assembly by the law to which it 
professes to appeal. 

Mr. Disraeli has made a proposal,—received with heartycheering, 
—which seems to show that he really wishes to pass the whole Re- 
form Bill this session, and not even to defer the section which redis- 
tributes the seats. He proposes that the House shall have morning 
sittings on Tuesday and Thursday,—commencing at two and going 
on till seven, when he proposes to adjourn till nine,—the two 
hours always given to dinner and dull speakers. This gives eight 
good hours of debate, even if the House adjourns at midnight, 
and will tend also to extinguish the uninfluential speakers, who 
talk only for their constituencies, not for the sake of moulding 
the course of the Bill. The dinner-hours are their allotted hours, 
and are generally, therefore, lost for all practical purposes. Mr. 
Disraeli’s proposal gives a long morning, adds practically two full 
hours to each day’s session, for the two dinner-hours are not 
really lost, and will conduce to the taciturnity of the dullards. 


The importations of the precious metals having been very ex- 
tensive, and the demand for gold for export purposes limited, all 
Home Securities have been dealt in somewhat freely this week, and 
a further advance has taken place in the quotations. On Mon- 
day, Consols for money opened at 92}, , and closed at 93 to 933; 
yesterday, the price for transfer was 934, }; for account, 914, ?, 
ex. div. ; Reduced and New Three per Cents., 913, }; Exchequer 
Bills, 22s. to 26s. premium ; India Bonds, 55s. to 60s. premium ; 
India Five per Cents, 111} to 112}. The dealings in the Foreign 
House and Railway Share Market have been only moderate; 
prices, however, have been steadily on the advance. Money has 
been in fair request, at 2§, } per cent. for the best short commer- 
cial paper. The stock of bullion in the Bank of England is now 
19,664,068/.; and in the Bank of France, 32,763,373!. 


The closing prices of the leading Foreign Securities yesterday 
and on Friday week are subjoined :— 





Friday, May 17. Friday, May 24 
ee ir 


Mexican oo oo oe oe o oe 16 
Spanish Passives oo os ee ee oe 22 
Do. Certificates .. o” oe oe oe 14 1 
Turkish 6 per Cents., 1858 .. oe oe oe 2 54 
” » 1862 .. oe oe oe 54 o» = 
United States 5.20's ., oe oe oe ee 72 ee 72 


Yesterday and on Friday week the leading British Railways 
left off at the annexed quotations :— 


Friday, May 17. Friday, _ af 
Great Eastern... os * os oo oe 233 eo 31 
Great Northern oe « oa ° ow llo oa 1 
Great W - . os e e 4: oe 43 
Lancashire and Yorkshire. .« se ° 124 oe 1 
Londoa aad Brighton e on on 57 
Loudon aud North-Western oo on . 112 113, 
London and South- o- co « 74 a 7 
London, Chatham, and Dever... ew « 17; é 
Meiropolitau§ ,. 7) ” - oe ps : 
” oe o - = . 

North-Easterv, Berwick a “ ow lol oe Lie 

Do. York ... « . «= « 92 oe as 
South-Kastern o« ° ox ee ee om 064 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


DISRAELI-WORSHIP. 


R. BERNAL OSBORNE said with his usual cleverness 
yesterday week, that “the Chancellor of the Exchequer 

had Ingged that great omnibus full of stupid heavy country 
gentlemen” up the hill of Reform with a spirit for which all 
true Radicals would return him their heartiest thanks. That 
was well said, and would make a capital illustration for Fun, 
but if Mr. Tenniel would again work out for us one of those 
higher imaginative conceptions which impress on some of his 
cartoons in Punch a character of ideal power, ensuring them a 
life long beyond the momentary situation that suggests them, 
let him reverse the image, and draw Mr. Disraeli as the 
inscrutable Sphynx of Mr. Poynter's great picture, tugged 
along to be installed as one of the idols of the hour by the 
same stupid, heavy, country gentlemen, with many a drop 
of sweat and many a fierce gesticulation, while the wives and 
daughters of the enslaved squirearchy dance reluctantly before 
his triumphal path. Mr. Bernal Osborne himself, as one of the 
Radical leaders, might be stooping from the car curling his long 
lash at the reluctant team ; and Mr. Lowe might appear as the 
scowling and gasping Israelite who had fallen out of his place, 
and was evidently launching deep curses at the head both of 
his taskmasters and their temporary god. For though no 
doubt in one sense Mr. Disraeli has hoisted up the country 
gentlemen to their present position, in another and more im- 
portant sense, they have convoyed him, the inscrutable and 
enigmatic idol of the moment, to the altar on which he at pre- 
sent stands. The House of Commons, in spite of its thorough 
distrust of him, which is indeed the usual attitude of idolaters 
towards the divinities they celebrate and strive to conciliate, 
is lost in wonder at his great feats. The spirit of criticism is 
almost paralyzed by his miraculous success. Every taunt flies 
back like a boomerang at the head of him who launched it. 
The sword of every one of his opponents enters into his 
own breast, and the bow of the rash archer who aims at 
him snaps and lies broken in his hands. People go about on 
every side crying, “It isa god, it isa god!’’ Private warnings 
are given that it is no use attacking Disraeli; he will only cry 
tush! and suck thereout no small advantage. If you give him 
what would poison any one else, he thrives upon it. Itisa 
sort of enchantment. Unless any one can get hold of the talis- 
man that will break the spell, the stars in their courses will 
fight against his foes. Is not the marvel visible to the dullest 
eyes,—Radicals and high Tories competing together to serve 
him, while both alike murmur ejaculations of distrust between 
their teeth? Such is the general talk, and whatever the 
charms by which Mr. Disraeli has worked hitherto, it is really 
true that he is now beginning to get that influence over 
the nerves and imagination of all parties which, while it 
is very far indeed from winning their hearts,—indeed probably 
turning their hearts more and more away from the detestable 
worship in which they are engaged,—still paralyzes their will 
and renders opposition hopeless and impotent. Mr. Disraeli 
is for the time more than an adversary; he is inscrutable, 
invulnerable,—a powerful, passionless political Sphynx. When 
he puts on his idiotic mask he is most dangerous of all. 
Then he is laying up in his high mind some slight to his 
divinity, and calculating the rate of compound interest at 
which he will repay it; or he is maturing some spell which 
shall make his adversaries mistake friends for foes, and fall 
hotly upon each other, instead of upon him; or he is medi- 
tating some fresh and potent charm, which shall prolong the 
servitude of such slaves of the lamp as Lord Stanley, Mr. 
Gathorne Hardy, and Sir Stafford Northcote, and make them 
see their former political thoughts as ghosts gibbering un- 
meaning reproaches, and hear their former words as dreamers 
hear the words of those around them. The old Greek Sphynx 
used to ask rather difficult riddles, but this modern political 
Sphynx answers them infallibly,—even though they be of 
the highest degree of complexity. How to coax the Tory into 
Radicalism by giving him a number of false hopes and taking 
them away one by one;—how to utilize the accident of the irre- 
pressible compounder so as to make the Tories think him a final 
and irresistible obstacle to household suffrage, until at last they 
are even more sick of the compounder than of household suf- 
frage itself, and see the last wave of the wand which consigns 
him finally to the receptacle for obsolete machinery with a sigh 
of something like relief; how to resist and defeat the Liberals 
with a stern face and even ardent defiance, though the whole 


battle is to the mind of the leader purely formal,—fought only | 


for the sake of showing the power to beat od Ge 
nieans after all to resign the d f ugh he 
“ ga the ground for which he fights 8% 
hotly ;—these are the sort of riddles, hopeless because the 
would never even present themselves to ordinary politic) 4 
which Mr. Disraeli has been solving syllable by syllable with 
consummate art, and with the enigmatic reticence of an oracl 
who loves both to bewilder and bewitch his devotees, F 
We do not wonder at this reluctant Disraeli-worshj 
_ 1p, 
though we doubt whether a baser form of Parliament 

idolatry has ever been invented. No doubt there are quali 
ties in the idol which are not, in themselves, ignoble,— 
coolness and courage equal to any emergency, a self-confidence 
that is almost above the possibility of irritable despondency, an 
impassiveness that never fails under attack, and a fertility of 
invention worthy of ademon oragod. Butall these qualities 
rare as they are, and, apart from the purposes to which they 
are turned, intellectually admirable as they are, are by m4 
means qualities which it is at all desirable to be always conten. 
plating with wonder and awe. For the most part they are 
dexterities, even the abstract respect for which cannot be 
cultivated without a constant lessening of respect for great 
and liberal aims, since admiration for the studied manners 
and wonderful address of a good manager must inevitably 
slide into admiration for those happy strokes of mere skil] 
in which the object and purpose of the maneuvre jg 
entirely lost sight of. But when these qualities are wor. 
shipped by no means in the abstract, but in the very con. 
crete case of Mr. Disraeli himself, who combines with them a 
perfect unscrupulousness as to political principle, a readiness 
to ring the changes on Radicalism and Toryism, on Free Trade 
and Protection, on “the Semitic principle” and the man-of-the. 
world practice, precisely as is most conducive to his own fortunes 
as a statesman, the Disraeli-Fetishism which is dominating the 
imagination of the House of Commons will be seen to foster one 
of the most degrading of political idolatries. The enigmatic and 
inscrutable calm of the idol’s face, the half-witted expression with 
which he foils the curiosity of the House when he is pressed 
for an answer which he wants time to meditate, the practised 
hesitation with which he announces what he had long deter- 
mined on, the adroitness with which he prepares for a con- 
cession by giving notice of what looks like an aggression but 
which turns out, to the great disappointment of his enemies, to 
be only the bold face which a concession should put on,—all 
these are personal accomplishments which it is but too easy, 
and exceedingly humiliating, to imitate, but in which imitators 
are absolutely certain not to succeed. But in one thing the 
votaries of the new Disraeli-worship will undoubtedly succeed. 
They will be able,—it is already obvious indeed how able they 
are,—to rid themselves as completely as their divinity of the 
superstitions of old convictions and life-long faiths. Nothing 
could be more striking than the Disraclite self-control with 
which his Tory devotees only on Monday night refrained from 
betraying their not yet extinct sympathy with Mr. Lowe's 
Conservatism, which, expressed as it was in language of 
wonderful force and dignity, would, if delivered last session, 
have been cheered to the echo. No doubt there was a visible 
flutter about their heart-strings, a twitching of their nerves, a 
yearning of the still unmastered instincts of the past to burst 
into a generous cheer as he sat down; but there sat the pallid 
enigma of the new idolatry, with cold, impassive face, silently 
teaching the lesson of self-mastery to his fascinated followers, 
and the natural instinct was subdued in a moment, and died away 
with the last accent of this last appeal. Disraeli-worship will 
not give tact and subtlety, and craft and counsel to the “ brate 
votes’ of the House of Commons, but it will work that revolu- 
tion of nature which is said to be due only to grace—or its op- 
posite. It will make it easy to throw off the ties of conviction, 
amusing to desert the faith of a life-time, pleasant to outwit 
opponents by fairly outbidding them; it will make political 
dishonesty seem a department of ssthetics, and political 
thimble-rig a polite study ; it will elevate the invention of poli- 
tical machinery for breaking the fall of consciences into a fine 
art, and make the successful use of such machinery a service of 
honour. It is time that our Parliament be reformed, if only 
the new formation could be a regeneration. It has steadily 
fallen in its ideal of statesmanship from its birth to its death. 
Lord John Russell,—no great political idol of ours,—was its 
first and best hero. Narrow, self-important, and in many re 
spects ungenerous, he had still the profoundest love of liberty. 
and the highest earnestness of which Whig politics were ever 





capable. To him succeeded Sir Robert Peel, rather a great 
minister than a great statesman, pompous and ostentatious 
manner, limited and shortsighted in his views, but acute in dis- 
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-.¢ the immediate signs of the times, and capable of great 
rsonal sacrifices to achieve what he felt the good of the coun- 
jmperiously demanded. To him, again, succeeded Lord 
Palmerston, with less ‘of moral principle than either of his pre- 
decessors, flippant, careless of the higher aims of politics, yet 
yery tenacious of the few views he was pleased to regard as prin- 
ciples, always ready to do battle against what he thought un- 
English, and without a trace of anything sinister in his cha- 
racter. And now at last, in its days of decrepitude and decay, Mr. 
Disraeli is the object of Parliamentary worship, a statesman with 
ambiguity for his chief attribute and artifice for the method of 
his government,—with political principles which no one knows, 
unless it be the principle of artfully propping aristocratic insti- 
tations on the suffrages of the most ignorant of the mob,— 
with wonderful proficiency in theatrical counterfeits and also 
in amphitheatrical feats, such as riding with one foot on the 
back of each party,—with, no doubt, splendid coolness and 
courage, Which no one can imitate,—and for the rest, made up 
of superficial and tricky cleverness, which every one can 
imitate quite sufficiently to humiliate himself. And such is the 
idol which Parliament is every day adoring with a deeper awe, 
and for which it deserts Mr. Gladstone, the highest-minded 
statesman of this generation, if not of any generation since 


the Restoration. 
MR. LOWE’S LAST DELIVERANCE. 


F Mr. Lowe were always as much in earnest as he is when 
| denouncing democracy, he would, with all his drawbacks, 
yet be a great Parliamentary chief. There was something 
of moral as well as intellectual greatness in his attitude on 
Monday night. He stood up in his place alone and hopeless, 
with no party and no seconder, no supports save the strength 
of his own conviction and the power of his own brain, to do 
battle against both parties in the House of Commons, to argue 
down an accomplished fact, or if that might not be, to tell 
an unwilling audience, which hardly gave him a cheer, what 
manner of fact it had accomplishsd. If there is one personal 
victory for which Mr. Lowe cares, it is to elicit that roar of 
assent which follows a speaker who has expressed the unspoken 
thought of a great party in the House of Commons,—an 
acknowledgement of power doubly valuable to one who does 
not see the faces of those whom he is moving, but in this 
instance he felt when he began and knew as he concluded 
that his sympathisers could not cheer. If there is one personal 
interest for which Mr. Lowe cares deeply it is the safety of 
his seat, and he had to render it questionable whether he 
should ever have a seat in the House of Commons again. 
He is not the man whom counties choose, and in every borough 
in England or Scotland he will be faced by a majority which 
he has declared unworthy of the privilege of electing him. 
Yet he stood up calmly, and for two hours poured out eloquent 
denunciations of the Revolution which a few minutes after he 
sat down was accepted in silence and without a division, by 
the men he had only last year led in a victorious defence 
against a far milder assault. With his cardinal dogma that the 
suffrage is wide enough already, we have no sympathy whatever, 
in most of his vaticinations we have no confidence of any sort, 
but even in an enemy we honour high intellectual courage and 
personal disinterestedness. Mr. Lowe’s speech did not change a 
vote, his argument perhaps did not deserve to change a vote, but 
he did one grand service to the House, he forced it to recog- 
nize the magnitude of the change which, partly from weari- 
ness, partly from hopefulness, partly from sheer stupidity, it 
has at last resolved to accomplish. He showed the members 
the truth, which from a widely different point of view we have 
been so constantly reiterating, that with the adoption of 
Household Suffrage the sovereignty of the British Empire 
passes away from the hands of the middle class into that of 
one far below them. The new power may be wiser or less 
wise, stronger or weaker, less selfish or more corrupt, but it 
will be new, as new as the power which in 1832 superseded 
the Peerage in the direct government of the country. The 
House of Commons is the final executive as well as legisla- 
tive authority in the British Empire, in India as in London, 
for the conduct of foreign affairs as for the imposition of 
parochial taxes. If it orders the conquest of China, or the 
remission of the sugar duties, the order must be, more or less, 
heartily obeyed. The borough members return a clear 
Working majority of the House, and the power of 
appointing those members passes under the Tory Bill to 
the non-electors—men, that is, as Mr. Lowe clearly put it, 
Whose politics statesmen do not know, whose ideas no man of 
all those who have yoted for their enthronement even thinks 








himself able to understand. From the day the Bill passes 
the working classes, skilled and unskilled equally, without 
selection, natural or other, are whenever they please to exert 
their authority our masters, ten times more absolute than 
the Peers ever were, for they lived in danger of revolt; five 
times as absolute as the middle class, for they knew that in 
the last resort physical power lay elsewhere. Every decree 
will issue from the only class strong enough to resist oppres- 
sion. If the Householders will to shut Hyde Park they can make 
short work of any Beales bold enough to threaten the railings, 
The House has changed by a vote, practically unanimous, the 
ultimate depositaries of power, changed them, as Mr. Lowe 
boldly told both parties, without wishing it, without design- 
ing it, without knowing aught of the new trustees. It in- 
tended, and rightly intended, to give skilled labour a full 
share of power, and it has given all power over to unskilled 
labour, without knowing what unskilled labour wants. 

Mr. Lowe knows as little as the rest of us, and this was the 
weak point of an otherwise most effective and statesmanlike 
speech. His grand point is the impossibility of stating the poli- 
tical tendencies of the class below the skilled artizans, yet he 
immediately proceeded to state them as if he possessed the 
very knowledge he repudiated. Their tendency, he affirmed, 
would be under various forms to redistribute property, to 
upset “a state of society in which all evil things are given to 
them and all good things to others,”’ to realize the wise old 
Hindoo proverb which tells us that power and money are never 
separated long. The social facts, he argues, will be in conflict 
with the political facts, and will certainly be brought into 
accord. As we put it less eloquently a fortnight since, the 
uncomfortable will rule the comfortable, and will strive to 
become comfortable too. There is no harm in that end, if it be 
wisely pursued, but Mr. Lowe believes that it will be pursued 
unwisely, under the guidance of mere desires instead of thoughts. 
With what eyes, he asks, will the new constituencies look upon 
the 26,000,000/. a year raised for a Debt they did not con- 
tract, and for which they consider themselves morally irre- 
sponsible? Will they not take off all duties from their own 
luxuries, tea and sugar, tobacco and liquors, and place them 
upon realized property, in the form of a property-tax, or a 
graduated income-tax, or both? Will they not, as in Queens- 
land, clamour for inconvertible currency, and, as in America, 
strive to raise wages by enormous protective duties? These 
detailed prophecies, these Sybilline leaves, devoted to the 
future of finance, seem to us a little feeble. It is quite clear 
the Householders will not do all these things together, for 
most of them are mutually destructive. They will not cer- 
tainly repudiate the Debt, while putting it on the shoulders of 
the rich ; they will not abolish indirect taxes, and put on a 
protective or prohibitory tariff. The Householders may be 
very silly, but they cannot be silly in two ways at once, and 
it is exceedingly doubtful if they will be silly in the direction 
of property rights at all. The very best representative of 
the new electors, indeed the only visible person who is like 
them at all, is the average British juryman, and in particular 
the juryman who sits on a coroner’s inquest, and his tendency is 
towards a morbid appreciation of the sacredness of property. 
He will never convict anybody who takes life in defence, or 
fancied defence, of property. He is much more likely to enact 
savage laws against larceny, and grant extreme rights of 
self-defence, and pull down local taxation, as Mr. Hodg- 
kinson says the municipal voters of Stockport have done, 
than to make any attack upon property whatever. As to 
spirit duties, which Mr. Lowe says will be instantly abolished, 
our fear is that spirit-selling will be made, as in Massachu- 
setts, a highly penal offence, as it certainly would be in the 
great cities if the operatives had their own way. The danger 
is not that they will pillage anybody,—they are quite as 
honest as the small tradesmen who now hold power,—but that 
they will in sheer ignorance demand “reforms”’ the effect of 
which will be to cripple industry; or expenditures in the 
shape of public works and relaxations of the Poor Law, the 
effect of which would be to compel the Haves to provide life 
annuities for the Have-nots without any compensation. It is 
their ignorance which we dread, not their dishonesty, and in 
dreading it we have as few data as Mr. Lowe himself asserts 
any one else can boast. There, and not in any possible aberra- 
tion about fiscal subjects, lies the solid and in our minds un- 
answerable objection to the adoption of household suffrage, 
unchecked and unchequered by new varieties of franchise. We 
are electing a new Cesar, an absolute master, without knowing 
anything about him, except that if he chooses to be foolish 
wisdom must be silent in presence of irresistible physical 
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force.. Very likely he will not choose. If one thing was 
certain, a priori, in 1832, it was that the middle class would 
be selfish in the matter of taxation, yet this is the thing in 
which its. unselfishness has been most of all conspicuous, 
it having deliberately lifted the most painful of all bur- 
dens, the income-tax, on to its own shoulders. The history 
of England for ages shows that there exists somewhere in the 
national character, in its retentive though slow brain, which 
accumulates so much and. initiates so little, in its heart, with 
its ,strong sympathies with all nobleness that it can under- 
stand, some antiseptic, some remedy against every form and 
degree; of blundering. The national character is good, and 
in the long run the householders can only represent the 
nation, or be in their turn superseded by the nation itself 
adyancing to the front. Leaders in England have almost 
always been wiser and better than the led, and there is no 
@ priori reason why outside the petty boroughs the house- 
holders should be worse than the middle class, and in the 
last resort it is not in the petty boroughs that physical power 
lies. The householders of London do not elect bad men, and 
London is equal in strength to all the petty boroughs put 
together. We are not afraid, as Mr. Lowe is, for the ultimate 
result of a measure which at all events removes at once and 
for ever the powerlessness of the Legislature—“ interests ” 
had better not play with their new Sovereign—but we 
complain of this. The House of Commons has, in 
defiance of all political principle and of its own con- 
victions, without any necessity, without any adequate con- 
sideration, transferred all power to a single class, and that 
the class most likely to be deceived by its pressing necessities, 
its Utopian hopes, and its unhappy ignorance. A change 
compared with which every other change is trivial, a radical 
change in the Constitution, has been sanctioned without willing- 
ness, without compulsion, and without knowledge. It is 
nonsense to talk of willingness in the face of the debates of 
last..year. It is folly to talk of compulsion when by en- 
franchising the great cities only we could have bound the 
only formidable population to our own side,—Wallingford not 
being exactly prepared to march on London; and as to 
knowledge, is there a member in either House who even 
thinks he knows what kind of House of Commons the next one 
will; be?. If a measure so carried should work well, it will 
be,a new proof how little human foresight can accomplish 
towards regulating the march of human affairs. At all events, 
whether he prove wise or foolish, pure or corrupt, energetic 
or sleepy, let us, at least, acknowledge that on Monday night 
Great Britain elected a new Sovereign—by lot. 





MR. MILL’S CASE FOR WOMEN. 


HE large number of votes given in favour of Mr. J. 8. 
Mill’s Amendment to the Reform Bill proposing to admit 
women to the county (and we suppose borough) franchise, 
if they possess the qualification now required from men, will 
be something of a surprise even to the Radical party in the 
country. But the division seems to us to be just what it ought 
to. be,—hopeful for women, while positive in declaring that as 
yet they are far from having established their case. The divi- 
sion gives evidence of a growing feeling that it is far from 
unfeminine for women to take an interest in politics, and if 
they: do.take such an interest, that it would be far from 
unfeminine for them to give the country the benefit of their 


When Mr. Laing condescends to such arguments as that «4, 
hateful and unattractive Goneril and Regan” are the sort w 
women who suit the idea of ratepayers and electors wh 
than “the gentle Cordelia,” he suggests the retort tha, 
for the female sex he reverses Mr. Disraeli’s sl 
maxim, and would found the possession of a right _ 
on the discharge of a duty, but on the commission of a 
wrong. Mr. Laing means, we suppose, that Goneril and 
Regan were a harder sort of creature than Cordelia, and more 
likely to take decided views of thei inter 

y @ ed vlews 0 eir own interests. §o the 
were. But we always thought the pith of political virtue lan 
in preferring your country to yourself. If Mr. Laing thinks 
that a woman can’t be a good ratepayer and elector without 
tendency to swindle her father, what a very zealous and cop. 
sistent opponent of paternal government he must be! 

But though Mr. Karslake, Mr. Laing, and some of the other 
opponents of Mr. Mill’s motion talked sad nonsense, My 
Mill himself does not seem to us to have been very wise o: 
consistent in some of his arguments. When he argues that 
women would be better for taking an interest in polities ag jn 
other intellectual pursuits in which men are deeply engaged, we 
cordially agree with him ; but when he proposes to encourage 
them in that interest by giving them a vote every three or fou 
years, he reminds us of the man who thought it would be an 
inducement to his children to learn political economy, if he 
promised them sixpence every birthday for their very own. Mr, 
Mill, and every sensible man and woman, must know perfectly 
well that many who take the greatest possible interest in 
politics, and. exercise the highest possible influence over. 
political. movements, never gave a vote in their lives, 
and that thousands who haye given their votes at every 
contested election never knew what political difference 
there was between one candidate and another. We doubt 
very much whether the possession of a vote ever gave the 
slightest additional desire to any man to study politics,— 
or the want of a vote ever discouraged any man or woman 
from that study, Mr, Mill talks of the right to exercise the 
franchise once in every few years, as he would of the duties 
of a Member of Parliament. No doubt, if a man,is made a 
legislator, or a justice of the peace, or a king, he may prob- 
ably be induced to study the sciences which will teach him to 
discharge rightly functions of so much moment. But who 
will learn astronomy because he is promised the privilege of 
looking, on an average, if he pleases, once in three or four 
years through a telescope ?—or Coptic because he is assured 
that once in three or four years he will have the chance of 
exposing the imposture of a pretended Coptic crossing-sweeper 
The man who has learned and loved astronomy for its own 
sake, will no doubt be more pleased than another to look 
through a good telescope when the opportunity presents itself; 
and the man who knows an Oriental language will enjoy, 
when he has the chance of doing so, trying his skill upon 
rash professors of Orientalism in the streets. But no one will 
embark in a serious and important study for the sake of a 
chance afforded now and again, at intervals of years, of using 
that knowledge in one particular way,—especially when there 
are a hundred much more powerful and more common motives 
for acquiring knowledge of politics which come into play every 
day. Mr. Mill and his friends weaken their case by assuming 
that the franchise furnishes any appreciable addition to the 
motives for political study. In no case can it be safer to 
demand whatever proof of capacity we think fit to demand as 





consideration by helping to choose the Parliament which shall 
represent us.; but also, on the other hand, it gives evidence of | 
the clear opinion of the vast majority that the rough test 
proposed. to sift out the electoral capacity of men is, | 
at present at least, very far from being equally applic- 
able, for the same purpose in the case of women,— 
that, class for class, women have far less political know- 
ledge, far, fainter political interests, and therefore, as 
yet, far less political capacity than men of the same 
stratum, of general education; and that under our present 


a preliminary condition of conceding a privilege, and to reject 
as utterly inapplicable the stock illustration of the folly of 
not letting a boy go into the water till he has learnt to swim, 
No doubt that is foolish. But would it not be more foolish to 
open public baths one day in every three years for all boys, 
whether swimmers or not, on the avowed ground that it 
would be a new motive for them to learn to swim in the 
interval ? 

It seems to us, then, that Mr. Mill’s amendment ought to 
have been based on evidence that the ordinary tests for the 


conditions: of society, the household or property qualifica-| franchise, are just as much proof of the sort of practical 
tion, which in the case of a man is fair presumption of the} knowledge which we hold to constitute political capacity, 
elementary political virtues, would at present fail to furnish}in the case of women as in the case of men; that a 
any such. presumption to a reasonable judgment in the case of | woman holding a freehold or renting a house whose rates 
a woman. That seems to us something like the true interpre- | she pays, is just as likely to know what political changes she 
tation: to, be put upon the vote of the House of Commons reject-} wants or does not want as a man in the same position. - 

ing by 196 to 73 Mr. Mill’s amendment. That so many as| that is not true, but very far from true, then women ought 
73 members voted for it shows that this subject has, as Mr. | to wait for the franchise till it is at least something like the 
Fawcett said, quite passed out of the region of “chaff,” in| truth. If the great majority of women, whether having 
which ;Mr. Karslake, Mr. Laing, and Mr. Onslow still sought} property of their own or not, regard politics as 4 sub- 
to involve it, and has entered the region of reasonable discussion. | ject invented to bore them, and political newspapers as- 
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us institutions, in which now and then an amusing 
‘tent or remarkable crime is happily imbedded, then Mr. 
r enfranchising them by the same tests as 
The truth is, that at present, in nine cases 
f she has property of her own, asks 
friend to manage it; and when she has no realized 
contents herself with saving money against the 
demands of landlord and rate-collector, without ever troubling 
her head about the relation between these little business 
ements and the legislation which enforces them. We 
ily with Mr. Mill that this is much to be regretted. 
But the remedy is that general education which must draw 
the minds of women at least to the borders of politics, not a 
trivial political exercise at very rare intervals. 

And Mr. Mill seems to us to have made another con- 
siderable mistake in supposing that if any class of women 
is fit for the franchise at the present moment, it is the 
class of spinsters and widows who are independent house- 
We should say they were just about the least politi- 
cally informed class among women. It is the wives, sisters, 
and daughters of eager politicians of every class who get the 
strongest hold of political questions. No doubt there are able 
women, like Miss Burdett Coutts and Miss Cobbe, and many 
others, who having been thrown a good deal upon their own 
intellectual resources, have impressed the public more indi- 
ridually with their political significance than those whose poli- 
tics seem to be merged in the politics of their male relations. 
But in point of fact by far the majority of well informed female 


Mil’s argument fo 
men utterly fails. 
out of ten, @ Woman, even 1 





politicians are those who daily hear political discussions in their 
own cottages or houses, amongst the men of their family ; and 
we must say that to enfranchise “lone, lorn women ”’ like Mrs. 
Gummage, without enfranchising those who daily go through 
a certain political education, would be to our minds putting 


too much of her energy, her population, and her treasure to 
security or ambition. That conviction is in England’ so 
strong that Englishmen fail to see the difficulty of acting 
upon it, are half inclined to believe that kings are raising 
and peoples enduring vast armaments out of mere wantonness 
or stupidity. That is not the case, and as the impression 
produces much mischief it may be as well to point out some 
few of the difficulties which impede, and we fear for years to 
come will impede, any serious reduction in the Armies of 
Europe. 

The nations of the Continent regard their armies exactly 
as we regard our Navy. Englishmen wish to be safe, and to 
be safe for reasons other than their neighbours’ forbearance, 
and they therefore keep up a Navy sufficient to prevent any 
two navies from doing them serious harm. They could 
“trust ’’ Louis Napoleon just as easily as Prussia could, and 
with great relief to the finances, but they think it more ex+ 
pedient and more honourable to render that trustfulness 
unnecessary. Consequently, they pay for their ships every 
year rather more than Prussia before her aggrandizement paid 
for her soldiers, and refuse to listen to humanitarian talk upon 
that subject with some asperity. The Continental peoples 
have just the same feeling, rational or irrational, and they 
make just the same calculation. They want armies numerous 
enough to drive out the troops of any power or combinatiow 
of powers likely to invade them. The number which seems 
to them required is usually a good many. Every Continental 
Power except Russia, which has other necessities, is at this 
moment, or has been recently, liable to be attacked by two 


powers,—Austria by Prussia and Italy, France by Prussia and 
Italy, Prussia by Austria and France. An attack by even one 
power is a very terrible thing for the attacked nation, as 
Englishmen would know if a conqueror’s soldiers had’ ever 


the cart before the horse. No argument can be used in favour | been billeted on London, and all nations exposed to invasion 


of the competency of lonely spinsters and widows as a class 
which does not apply with greater force to women habitually 
living in men’s society. You might almost as well assert that 
bachelors were the special class of men most fit to elect repre- 
sentatives to legislate on women’s dress, as that women living | 
apart from men are the special class of women most fit to 
elect representatives to legislate on general polities. When- 


are willing to make insurance against it the highest duty both 
upon their fortunes and their lives. The only point on which 
dispute is possible is the amount of insurance necessary, and 
most unfortunately for Europe there are two fixed data in that 
calculation neither of which is at present susceptible of any 
change,—the existence of one nation which is compelled to 
keep up a vast army for internal purposes, and of another 


ever women are admitted to the franchise, it must not be | which trains, drills, and provides matériel for its whole people. 
a mere handful of the least fit, and this merely because | Russia cannot disarm. Her territory is so vast, it contains so 


they happen (accidentally) to be included in the range of a 
political qualification suited only as a test for men, but 
it must be in larger numbers, and by some test expressly 
devised to discriminate the women most likely to be conver- 


sant with political affairs. Mr. Mill’s amendment would | and rebellions. 
be lost. Without an immense garrison the recent trouble 


between nobles and peasants would have resulted in an 
agrarian war spread over a territory as large as the rest 


have produced no practical effect, and what little it did 
produce probably in the wrong direction. Of the few women 
who are now really able politicians, much the greater number, 


though not the most conspicuous, are women who would not | of Europe. : 
fore remains armed, just as we remain armed in India. But 


every army which includes many hundreds of thousands of men 
can always spare a considerable force for offensive purposes, 


have been qualified at all under Mr. Mill’s amendment. Married 
women,—who would need some qualification as joint occu- 
piers,—both in the poorer and richer classes, know as a rule a 
great deal more of politics than single women, though the latter, 
when they do study political questions, are more likely of 


course to make their names known to the world. Though | lead. 


all the salient feminine politicians are single women, the 
greatest existing stock of feminine politics is no doubt latent 
in that class of women to whom Mr. Mill did not propose to 
offer any share of political power. 


THE DIFFICULTIES OF DISARMAMENT. 





many half-civilized warrior races, its people are so little 
civilized, and its governing machinery is without the bayonet 
so feeble, that with less than 600,000 men the empire would 
probably perish from incessant small shocks, attacks, ¢émeutes, 


Without an immense garrison Poland would 
Empires never die willingly, and Russia there- 


say a fourth; and her neighbours must therefore always be 
either ready to resist 150,000 Russians, or to follow Russian 
Then Prussia adopted in the past, under special neces- 
sity, the system of arming the whole nation, the recent cam« 
paign shows that the armament is efficient, and consequently 
her neighbours have to prepare to meet an entire nation in 
arms. Without such a force of its own, no nation bordering 
on Prussia could be tranquillized by any numerical reductions, 
for no reductions really impair the force at Frederick Wil- 
liam’s disposal. A hundred thousand men, less or more, 


EPORTS have been flying about Europe for the last fort-| actually round the colours make no difference, for every” 


& night that Lord Stanley had submitted to the Luxem- 
burg Conference a proposal for a general disarmament. So 
widely were they believed that the Prussian Government took 
the trouble to contradict them, and every now and then some 
German or Belgian newspaper revives them with a certain 
vigour of asseveration. All this while Reuter flashes every 
day to all capitals a conclusive answer to the story,—the pro- 
gress which the Emperor Napoleon is making with his Bill 
for the reorganization of the French Army. The hitch which 
threatened the Bill, the desire of the Emperor to place the 
Prench like the Prussian Army beyond the reach of any 
Representative Body, has been got over, and it is understood 
that the Chamber will yote the increase of the minimum 
strength from 600,000 to 800,000 men, the increase to com- 
mence this year. In the teeth of such “ preparations for 
peace projects of disarmament are worthless, except as 
expressions of the public conviction that Europe sacrifices 





Prussian can be summoned, and every man can within a week 
appear in full fighting trim. Wherever the nation has been 
drilled a reduction of matériel is the only efficacious one, 
and this Governments are most unwilling to make. 
They want the stores for defence. It is useless, for example, 
to have dragoons and no horses, artillery; and no shells, 
and selling them off when collected is terribly thriftless work. 
America has done it, but then the United States is by nature 
placed beyond any reasonable probability of formidable inva- 
sion, and has, moreover, endless funds. Other powers must. 
accumulate stores slowly, and once they have accumulated 
them, are most reluctant to sanction any flagrant waste of their. 
resources or run any risk of being taken unprepared. Again, the 
Prussian regular Army, with so many fortresses to garrison, so 
many provinces to watch, and so many cities to patrol,— 
all which duties Continental opinion expects of its rulers,—is 
by no means enormously strong, would but for the immense 
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reserves be rather weak. Were the Prussian Army like 
ours, unsupported that is by a drilled population, it might, 
some fine day, in consequence of an agreement between Paris 
and St. Petersburg, find itself like a grain of corn between 
two millstones; and such an agreement is not impossible, can 
never, in the nature of things, become impossible. At all 
events, it is not more impossible than an attack by France on 
England, against which we have been providing for about five 
hundred years. Of course, if the two nations would trust one 
another reductions would be possible, but so would reductions 
in the British Navy if we could trust either France or 
America. We ought, it may be, to do that, but we do not do 
it. On the contrary, whenever we see our Navy growing 
weak we build and build in a way which, were our neighbours 
afraid of maritime attack, would produce incessant and very 
dangerous interpellations. As long as the French and Ameri- 
can Navies exist, so long will England think them the data for 
her own calculations; as long as the Russian Army and the 
Prussian organization exist, so long will Austria and France 
consider them the postulate in the argument. 

Again, we habitually under-estimate the number of soldiers 
which Continental Governments really require for internal 
purposes. England, having a Government sure to obey the 
popular will when strongly or deliberately expressed, needs 
and maintains no garrison. If Birmingham, or Manchester, 
or Liverpool, or London were likely ever to resist authority as 
authority has been resisted in Paris, and Lyons, and Vienna, 
and Berlin, all the British Army at home would not be able to 
keep one city fairly down. The Continental Governments 
think it necessary to be able, and in France and Austria it 
probably is necessary, and, therefore, every city is garrisoned, 
every magistrate “ supported” by troops, every strong post 
carefully maintained. Half the police duties are done by the 
Army, till the true analogy is not one between England and a 
Continental State, but between a Continental State and Ire- 
land. What with soldiers and police, we keep up a force in 
Treland equal to more than 1 per cent. of the population, and 
no Continental State, after deducting one service army, keeps 
very much more. Russia keeps less, and so does Italy, both of 
them countries supposed to be heavily burdened with unneces- 
sary soldiers. An cmeute in a great Continental city is always 

ossible, and an ¢meute is a very formidable thing. Even in 
ondon men quail at the idea of a riot, and in Paris the 
population comprises at least 200,000 men who have passed 


through the military mill, and are as formidable in all except | 


matériel as regular soldiers. No Government ever thinks it 
indispensable to overawe Liverpool, but no Government we 
are likely to see will venture to leave Lyons unmenaced by a 
yery powerful force. To press the Governments of the Con- 
tinent to disarm, is equivalent to asking Great Britain to dis- 
a her Navy and leave Ireland to the care of a civil police. 

e should not comply, and neither will they, and as matters 
stand they are no more wrong than we are. 

Of course we do not question, far less deny, that the 
existing state of affairs is very bad, very injurious to civiliza- 
tion, to freedom, and to progress, but the remedy, we feel con- 
vinced, will be found not in disarmaments, but in making 
armaments so perfect as not to be burdensome. When every 
man has been trained to arms, nations will be perfectly safe 
without great crowds round the colours, and this training may 
by wise arrangements be secured without great national injury. 
Two years of drill, gymnastics, and physical instruction, so 
far from injuring youth, decidedly benefit them, benefit them 
so much as to repay the whole loss of time; and two years 
seem, from the Prussian example, to be amply sufficient. To 
attack a nation so trained is a task which will not be 
attempted without grave reason, and to secure peace until 
there is grave reason for breaking peace is all that, in the 
+ sog condition of the world, statesmen, whatever they may 

ope, will expect to accomplish. 





THE INDIAN TELEGRAM. 


ERILY we are a strange people! It is at this instant, so 

far as anybody can perceive, an open question whether we 
may not within the week have India to reconquer, and no 
human being cares, or at all events seems to care, a straw. On 
Wednesday morning M. Reuter’s list of telegrams contained 
the following ominous message from Bombay :— 


‘ BomBay, May 20, 8.15 p.m. 
‘* Yesterday the native troops at Great (?) mutinied. 
Most of them, however, were captured, and order was 
restored before evening.” 


The gentleman who sent this message evidently tho ht 
of importance, for he secured its priority over me rng 
days older; it beat a message from the Viceroy himeslt'¢ > 
same date by many hours, and it only apparently ocey: he 
allowing for the longitude, some twenty hours in transm; : 

When it arrived, however, it was received without aan 
attention, was printed without heading, and was, as we 
reason to know, missed by nine readers in every ten. It a. 
the Derby Day, and India might be swallowed up b ee 
earthquake for all any Londoner cared. The lade Be 
knew nothing, and apparently took no steps to know, and = 
on Thursday Mr. Stansfeld asked the Indian Minister what be 
thought on the matter, Sir Stafford Northcote simply replied 





that he knew nothing about it, “there was clearly some Con. 
fusion in the telegrams.” Up to Friday night, with the ling 
quite open, no official person knows whether the Native Arm 
in India has once more sprung at our throats or not. ’ 
The matter, one would think, is rather important, noye,. 
theless. There may of course have been a mistake, as there 
may have been a forgery; but the evidence, such as there jg 
is not in favour of Sir 8. Northcote’s rapid conclusion, M 
Reuter’s agent at Bombay is, we believe, the agent of the 
Peninsular and Oriental Company, a gentleman not in the 
least likely either to misunderstand his own information or tg 
give a worthless but very startling message undue priority. Hg 
at least thought he was sending valuable news, and if he Was, 
if the message is to be read like any other, its meaning is that 
the native troops at some station have mutinied, and haye 
been put down by force. If any such incident has occurred 
within our dominion its importance does not depend upon the 
name of the station. A mutiny in any one means that one of 
the three armies is in a state of discontent, which renders the 
insurrection of that Army an imminent possibility. Of course, 
if the omitted word is ‘‘Goa”’ the occurrence is a trifling one, 
but then it is so trifling that we can hardly conceive trouble 
being taken to report it quickly, unless indeed Lisbon, and noi 
London, was the destination ci the message. If, on the other 
hand, the word is anything but Goa, Surat or Kohat, or 
above all, Meerut, then the most important telegram of 
the year has escaped attention. Native soldiers do not 
nutiny without combination, and especially in May, a month 
which was selected in 1857 because the intolerable heat almost 
paralyzes Europeans, while by drying the plains, it enables 





| 
| 








the natives to cross country without baggage or preparations. 
Had the word been Meerut, which if was, for aught London 
could tell on Wednesday, the telegram would have been a 
portentous one, for it could have been read only in one way, 
The Native Army had fixed on the tenth day of the tenth 
year from the former mutiny, to commence at the same place 
another struggle; the troops in the station had, as before, 
quitted it ex route for Delhi, and had, as they ought to have 
been before, been “captured” by European cavalry. The 
evidence against Meerut as the station, is, however, consider 
able. The Viceroy, as usual when anything of importance is 
going on, is at Simla,—where if the mutiny occurred he would 
be penned up like a rat in a trap,—and on the 20th he tele- 
graphed to England without mentioning any mutiny. That 
is not quite conclusive, because his message would not pass 
through Meerut, but it is very nearly so, for if Bombay could 
hear from Meerut by telegraph, so could he. If Meerut isnot 
the place, there is no reason to believe in any grand scheme of 
insurrection ; but, as we said, any mutiny anywhere in our 
territories would be a dangerous affair, and if the Sikhs took 
part in it a very dreadful one. It must never be forgotten 
that they can combine as readily as the old Sepoys, that they 
believe they are our destined successors, and that they say 
constantly, “‘ We saved you in 1857.” 

Should any such movement be in progress, as a native 
mutiny anywhere would indicate, our position, though much 
better than in 1857, is not altogether satisfactory. We have 
at least 63,000 effective Europeans in India against 18,000 


‘in 1857, and not more than 130,000 regular native troops 


against more than double that number. The artillery is 
European, the great arsenals are carefully watched, and the 
officials know precisely what a mutiny means. Above all, 
we have a Commander-in-Chief who can command, for whether 
Sir W. Mansfield was right or wrong about his pickles, no 
body questions his soldiership or his military capacity. On 
the other hand, we have scattered in every district of India hun- 
dreds of armed men, most of them old sepoys, under the name 
of military police, out of the reach of Europeans, and in districts 
to which it would take artillery weeks or months to penetrate. 
We have a population in Bengal distressed by the amazing m8 
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EEO which in the East threatens a new famine, 


bares the North-West full of the dreadful recollections of 
1857, an era from which Hindoostanees date, as Frenchmen do 
from the Revolution. A successful rising in any one place 
gould call armies from the ground, armies at least as efficient 
gs any troops we possess, except our costly “Europeans.” 
And, finally, we should not have the Sikhs. If they did not 
mutiny the regiments would obey orders, but we certainly 
should not be again aided by that uprising of an entire 
people which, in 1857, enabled Sir John Lawrence to maintain 
himself for five months without funds or communication with 
the sea, which gave us, in fact, a new army as powerful and 
ys acclimatized as the one which had revolted. They have 

id off their old score with the Padishahs ; they know well, too 
well, that failing us, they are the inevitable lords of India; and 
at the best they will wait quietly and see. 

The telegram of Wednesday may have meant a Portuguese 
riot or @ new insurrection of India, and it was like London 
not to care one jot which, and go out contentedly to decide 


its bets. 








A CHINESE REFORM BILL. 

HE Emperor of China, a lad of fourteen or fifteen, who rules, 

or is officially supposed to rule, one-third of the human race, 
igsmed on 30th December, 1866, a very curious and a very important 
decree. Every candidate for office in China is to pass an exami- 
pation in European astronomy, mathematics, and physical science. 
It appears that the Chinese mind has of late been dreadfully 
shaken by a new and very unpleasant doubt. Wisdom of course 
isa Chinese product, as local as tea; but may not these trouble- 
some Western peoples, who go blundering about the world con- 
quering everybody, who build steamers, and who entered Pekin, 
have stolen some of it, and applied it very adroitly to the practical 
work of life? It looks possible, for after all there is a steamer, 
and she does move very quick!y, and does carry heavy guns, and 
can run against tide, and must have come into existence somehow. 
A Hindoo would assert that she was an illusion, like everything 
else, and a Mussulman would not care whether he could build one 
or not, but a Chinaman has a practical side to his mind. Wisdom 
began and wil] end with him, that is clear ; but building steam- 
boats being a valuable result of wisdom, he ought to be able to 
build them. Something is wrong, something has been neglected, 
or a Western barbarian could not do what the child of the 
Flowery Land is obliged to leave undone. [t is very annoying, 
and there are those Japanese, people to whom wisdom has been 
given, who are even wiser, and more sedate, and more ritualistic 
than their Chinese brethren, who are beginning to learn of the 
Westerns, finding out the philosophy of steamers. ‘The Chinaman 
does not like it at all, feels like a country squire when a barrister 
is pleading before him, half doubts if he knows everything in the 
world, and is actually ready to listen to advice. Prince Kung 
talked the matter over with the Foreign Comptroller of Customs 
and the Board of Foreign Affairs, and at last resolved to act. 
The Chinese mode of action is of the French official kind. The 
master, Emperor, Regent, or favourite hints that he wants a 
certain result, and the Ministry in whose department the business 
lies draws up a statement of reasons why that result is desirable, 
and offers a series of practical suggestions, beneath which the 
— pencil writes ‘‘ sanctioned,” and behold there is a new 

Ww! 

The Foreign Board, instigated by Prince King and aided by 
the Comptroller of Customs, have in this way drawn up and the 
Emperor has signed a memorial, a translation of which is now 
before us. It is a most remarkable document, evidently the work 
of men who see clearly what is wanted, and have a glimmering of 
the way to arrive at it, but who cannot bear to acknowledge that 
either way or end is new, and are vaguely puzzled as to the 
extent to which they are prepared to go. ‘Their wish is that 
Chinamen should know how to build steamships, but to put it in 
that brutal way would be impossible, would wound Chinese self- 
esteem too deeply, perhaps expose them to the imputation of 
barbarian leanings, or worse still, of latent contempt for philo- 
Sophy. So they start with the assertion which no Chinaman will 
dream of questioning, that the West borrowed from China “ the 
Heaven-sent elements of Chinese knowledge,” and the Chinese, 
i copying their processes, are simply carrying out their own pro- 
cesses one step further. That point being settled satisfactorily, 
there is at all events no degradation in acquiring Western know- 
ledge. For example, China invented or received from Heaven 
the science of numbers, and the Western men, stealing that, 
applied and applied it till they produced European mathe- 


matics,—wherefore a Chinaman in studying mathematics is but 
regaining his own. He may even apply his knowledge to 
shipbuilding, for although the application of thought to useful 
purpose is in itself perhaps base, still there ‘‘is a chapter in the 
ritual of Chow devoted to the affairs of carriage-building and car- 
pentry, and this in a book which for hundreds and thousands of 
years the schools have revereuced as a canonical work.” China- 
men, moreover, once knew astronomy, even the husbandmen knew 
it; and in studying astronomy the Chinese mind does but regain 
its own. The great objection, however, still remains te be over- 
come. To learn these things Chinese must study under foreign- 
ers, and to learn wisdom of the foreigner has always struck China- 
men as disgraceful. He alone is wise, and is he to learn of fools ? 
The Board meet this difficulty very boldly, and the paragraph in 
which it is disposed of is probably the most revolutionary which 
ever appeared in the Pekin Gazette, an official journal to which all 
Moniteurs and Gazettes are young :— 

“As regards the assertion that it would bo disgraceful tostud yundor 
European teachers, this saying is even still more devoid of truth. Of 
all the disgrace under Heaven, there is no shame (as Moncius says} 
greater than that of being inferior to others. Now, the nations of Europe 
for thirty or forty years past have devoted study to the construction 
of steamers, mutually learning from cach other, and new methods of 
construction are daily developed. Japan also has of late despatched 
persons to Great Britain to study the English language and investigate 
mathematical science as a permanent basis for acquiring the art of 
steamship-building, in which, before many years are past, they may be 
expected to have attained proficiency. Without dwelling upon the 
various powerful and leading maritime nations of Europe, which mutu- 
ally treat each other as equals,—if a mero insignificant State like Japan 
shows itself capable of eagorly striving to build up its power, whilst 
China alone adheres immovably to the routine of her long-descended 
ways, regardless of fresh activity, where, we would ask, will then be 
the greatest occasion for shame? If, on the contrary, wo, though not 
holding ourselves disgraced as the inferiors of others, strive diligently to 
bring ourselves on a par with others, it may be, perhaps, in the future 
that we shall actually outstrip them. If, on the other hand, simply 
holding that to learn from others is disgraceful, we remain content in 
our position of inequality, will refraining altogether from study be the 
means of freeing us from disgrace ?” 

That paragraph was obviously suggested by a European, but 
its acceptance and publication in an official document marks the 
depth of the change which has come over the Chinese mind. 
It has realized the fact, openly realized it, that there is a pos- 
sibility of advance, and that step once gained, all the rest 
is easy. No other Oriental nation has yet gained it. Moham- 
medans everywhere believe in their hearts that progress is useless, 
thought as well as religion having ended with the Koran; and 
Hindoos deliberately believe that nothing good can come out of 
so stupid and barbarous a people as the English. The Chinaman 
alone seems as yet to have perceived that there is a mind in the 
West, and to be willing to avail himself of its aid. A regular 
University has accordingly been established for the study of 
Western knowledge, and triennial examinations are to be held, ap- 
pointments conferred on successful candidates, and “ extraordinary 
promotion to be awarded to graduates taking a first-class.” ‘There 
is no doubt that with these inducements the university will fill, 
and we may yet find a Chinese Mandarin who is also a Brunel, a 
white button who has discovered a star, or a blue button who has 
applied a novel motive power. The Chinese intellect, to reason 
from analogies, ought to take very kindly to physical science, for 
they are even now, with their ‘* cram ” rules, the best hydraulists, 
carpenters, and ironworkers in the East ; and the Japanese, who so 
closely resemble them, seem able to learn anything. ‘‘ God,” says 
an Arab proverb, ‘‘ has given to Arabs tongues, to Englishmen 
heads, and to Chinamen hands,” and if the English head and the 
Chinese hand ever come together, the result will probably repay 
the labour of a generation. 

The suspension of mental progress in Asia, after so much had 
been attained, is one of the most inscrutable problems in all history, 
the one which of all others oftenest suggests despair. Is it the 
power of accumulation which has perished, or only the desire? If 
the power, then mankind has no future, for the European races 
may be arrested as the Asiatic races have been. If the desire, 
how is it to be reawakened? Clearly not by denying that any pro- 
gress whatever has been made. ‘The late Dr. Ballantyne, whilom 
Principal of the Benares College, a profound Sanscrit scholar 
and a man of great originality, always believed that he had 
discovered the secret of making the Hindoo mind progres- 
‘We must make the pump suck again,” he said, 





sive. 
|**by pouring in a little water.” The moment, as he believed, 
that a Hlindoo scholar could be made to see the connection 
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between-his-ewn philosophy and that of the West he would begin 
to be interested in it, to press forward, as he would believe, upon 
his own road. He succeeded in training some very remarkable 
ten, and this Chinese decree is a curious testimony to the truth 
of his leading principle. Europeans might have derided the 
Chinese foundation for ever without influencing the Chinese mind, 
but the moment they propose to build on it the Chinese hesitate, 
examine, and yield. ‘‘The idea,” say the foreign Board, ‘“ that 
it is wrong to abandon Chinese methods and to follow in the steps 
of Europeans may also be dilated upon. It is to be remarked that 
the germ of Western sciences is in fact originally borrowed from 
the: Heaven-sent elements of Chinese knowledge. The eyes of 
Western philosophers having been turned towards the East, and 
the genius of these men being minutely painstaking and apt for 
diligent thought, they have succeeded in pursuing study to new 
results. For these they have usurped the name of sciences brought 
from over-sea; but in reality the methods (of their philosophy) 
are Chinese methods. This is the case with astronomy and 
mathematics, and it is equally so with the remaining sciences. 
China has originated the method, which Europeans have received 
as an inheritance.” The hated notion of adopting a new career is 
superseded by that of advancing in an old one, and the reluctant 
pupil becomes immediately an eager student. 





ECCLESIASTICAL “MAGIC.” 
HE Pall Mall Gazette of Wednesday, in a powerful article on 
the Bishop of ‘Salisbury’s charge, and the strange effect 
which it produced on the Rev. Mr. Templer, Rector of Burton 
Bradstock, and the thirty-four Churchwardens who protested 
against Dr. Hamilton’s ‘doctrines, identifies the principle of the 
sacerdotal theory of the Bishop,—whether true or false, which it 
ironically professes to leave undecided,—with the Obeah of the 
Negro superstition. The writer maintains that whatever efficacy 
the Bishop claims for baptism, absolution, the eucharist, &c., 
under his view, he can claim only on the plea that the Church of 
England (as part of the Catholic Church) is in possession of the 
true Obeah, or form of incantation, while all inefficient rituals, — 
the African rites included,—are only false Obeahs, emulating the 
powers, while missing the magic secret, of the true. The writer 
admits, of course, that there may be all sorts of moral differences 
between the influence exercised by different shades of religious 
culture through the different processes of ecclesiastical magic, but 
he maintains that they are all in principle of the same sort, the 
difference between them consisting wholly, in their own view, 
in the question of the authenticity of the special ceremonial which 
works the ‘‘invisible miracle.” If the African Obeah man could 
show evidence convincing to his own mind that a particular form 
of words, handed down by former Obeah men, when pronounced 
over the food of any of his victims, will change the physical 
nature of that food, and render it poisonous instead of nourishing, 
he has the same Kind of evidence for his belief, if not precisely 
the same degree, which the Bishop of Salisbury has for his 
opinion that a special form of words pronounced by a special 
-easte over the wine and bread of the sacramental service changes 
specifically and unspeakably the essential-properties of those 
substances, According to the writer in the Pall Mail, the Bishop 
. of Salisbury could conquer in the competition with the Obeah man, 
only by showing him on the one hand that the Anglican tradition 
was inconsistent with the Obeah tradition, and on the other that 
the proof of supernatural origin for the former was much more 
dev.sive than that for the latter. 

Now, while we, of course, agree heartily with our contemporary 
in rejecting the superstition, as we hold it, of the Bishop of Salis- 
bury and his school, we see a great disadvantage in any sort of 
rhetorical exaggerations or caricatures on subjects of this nature. 
They are apt not only to embitter discussion, but very often also 
to confuse it. It seems to us that there is absolutely no evidence 

of special power given to a sacerdotal caste in any Church, and 
that the superstitious belief in such sacerdotal powers has been 
the root of all sorts of moral, spiritual, and even physical evils. 
‘ But ine spite of this, we see the broadest possible distinction in 
principle between the supposed magic of the Obeah man and 
‘the supposed ‘‘ invisible miracles ” of the Christian priesthood, and 
though we believe both to be equally imaginary, we can see good 
reasou why those who have faith in the latter should feel it 
gratuitous insult to have their belief classed under the same species 
as the former. And this, we think, we can make evident. 

In the first place, the Christian priest, though he often believes 
ia the connection of arbitrary symbols,—like the laying on of 


the bread and wine, or a form of absolution over the sinne 
(supposed penitent),—with ‘ invisible miracles,” never 

that there is any force in the special words uttered or gestures per 
formed, apart from the positive divine decree which ig conosived ts 
give them their sacredness. The words and gestures are’ to him 
only authorized signals of a divine act which he believes will 
be performed simultaneously with them, because he SUpposes 
himself to have reasonable proof of a divine promise to that 
effect. On the other hand, all true sorcery consists in ascrib. 
ing to words, and gestures, and ceremonial forms an inde. 
pendent spell not resting upon regulations put forth by the 
divine will, and “revealed in the ordinary way to human 
reason, but intrinsic to the words and acts themselves, The 
difference is immeasurable, because the supposed evidence of 
the miraculous efficiency of the Church’s consecrating or absolving 
formula is in the former case traced back to facts of the reality of 
which the intellect of man can fairly judge, and to the will of 
Being on whose claims upon our trust the human conscience cay 
fairly pronounce, while in the latter case the whole appeal is made 
to the dazed and affrighted fancy of ignorant wonder. It may 
be,—we hold, in common, we imagine, with the Pall Mall; that it 
is,—as untrue to suppose that God has drawn up a set of pritate 
regulations providing for the working of a continuous series of 
“invisible miracles ” by a special caste, as it is to suppose that if 
you can but guess or overhear the formula of a particular incanta- 
tion, you have gained an instrument of enormous force which you 
can use at pleasure. But while the latter is trust in magic, the 
former is at bottom only a roundabout trust in God. If any oue 
can convince himself by reason that God has expressly authorized 
a certain set of signals upon which, if accurately given by the 
appointed persons, Le will work certain miraculous changes in the 
human breast, then such a person’s trust in the appointed regula- 
tions is directly derived from his trustin God. We have no more 
right to call that magic, than to call confidence that God willanswer 
our prayers by giving us a new spirit, magic. No doubt itis much less 
reasonable. It rests upon a long series of very questionable links 
of evidence, and cannot be verified, as the grant of divine help in 
answer to prayer can be verified, by our individual experience. 
But the ultimate difference, after all, between it and trust in 
magic is deep, broad, essential. Its root, as distinguished from the 
fruit, is spiritual and moral,—belief that God is a righteous Being 
who will keep faith with us in all He has promised. No doubt itis 
the highest credulousness, —moral as well as intellectual credulous- 
ness,—to be so easily convinced, and on scarcely any evidence, that 
He has given us any promise to conform His own acts accurately 
to the words of so corruptible an institution as a priesthood. But 
still the root of the conviction is faith in a righteous and faithful 
Being, while the weak part of it is only in the slender characterof 
the evidence which it professes to adduce that promises so remarkable 
have been given us by such a Being. Nevertheless the difference be- 
tween faith in apparently arbitrary rules sincerely attributed to aholy 
God, and trust in the magic of potent words and signs as such, seems 
to us a vast one, which it is unfair to overlook. If any one of us 
could be convinced that God had promised to give him a fresh 
measure of His Spirit, on certain conditions, which though they 
might seem strange and incomprehensible were yet not plainly 
either unjust or unreasonable, which of us would refuse to conform 
to such regulations? The superstition of the High-Church theory 
consists, as we think, in accepting such very inappreciable evi- 
dence for the fact that God has authorized such artificial rules. 
But this is a very different kind of superstition indeed, from & 
superstition which has no root of trust in a personal righteousness 
to start from,—which begins and ends in the fanciful effect pro- 
duced by incantations upon the mind. The writer in the Pall Mull, 
whatever he may himself believe as to the miracle, would searcely 
maintain that it was a bit of Obeahism for the blind man in 
St. John’s gospel when told by our Lord to go and wash ia 
the Pool of Siloam, in order that he might receive his sight, to 
comply with that command. Yet that was apparently as arbi- 
trary a condition of the gift of sight, as the institution of 
sacerdotal order might be of absolution. ‘The only difference 
is that the blind man,—if the miracle was true, as we believe,— 
had our Lord’s living word for the arbitrary condition ; while the 
Ritualists have only a long series of very uncertain inferences 
from very doubtful premisses to depend upon for the fact,—in itself 
a priori improbable, — that any such conditions of pardon have been 
laid down at all. But this is only a difference in the amount of evi- 
dence; and it is impossible to say that, if the evidence of divine 
authority were equal,—it was not as much an act of superstition 
for the blind man to accept the arbitrary condition imposed by out 
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—erary conditions imposed on His forgiveniess of sin: - ‘True; 
the evidence is not equal. Butif the Ritualists are mere Obeah 
men because they comply with an arbitrary condition of ‘in- 
yasible miracles,” which they believe (on inadequate evidence) 
to be :of : divine origin, then the blind man in St. John’s 
sel was an Obeah man for complying with an equally arbi- 
tmsy condition of an “ invisible miracle” of which he. hoped 
io seap the advantage. No stress can be laid upon the word 
wigeisible,” because al the spiritual influences granted by God 
to men -are invisible. And as for the word “ miracle,”’ it is 
doubtful what it means, or whether it has any intelligible 
‘cation at all to such presumed divine acts as those which 
are-announced in baptism and absolution. We should consider 
wy ritual to be ecclesiastical ‘‘ magic” which relied on the in- 
ésinsic power of the form of words used, and so far as it did not 
trace back all their presumed efficacy to the inscrutable law of a 
holy God. But so far as it endeavours to do this,—and all Chris- 
tian ritualism does profess to do this,—it cannot fairly be charged 
with any similarity of principle to sorcery. It does rest upon the 
weakest of all threads of intellectual inference; but its principle 
after all, is unhesitating belief in the promises of perfect Holiness, 
eprinciple totally distinct from that of any conceivable system of 
‘s ic.” 

And this distinction of principle, which it seems to us a 
great rhetorical injustice to overlook, no doubt does to a large 
extent protect ritualistic Christianity against most, though not all, 
ofthe moral excesses of thaumaturgic superstitions. The extra- 
yagances of Ritualism can never wholly ignore their origin. They 
must keep within the bounds of what they regard as the divine con- 
stitation. ‘That constitutional limit, however ill observed, does at 
jesst guard against most of the moral monstrosities of mere 
sorcery. ‘The regulations of the Church cannot often be allowed 
to issue in what the Lord of the Church has everywhere. forbid- 
den. Mere appeals to the superstitious fancy are under no such 
restraints. ‘True Obeahism, African or English, owns no moral 
law, ‘as it never pretends to be the outcome of a divine will. It 
has no moral root, and therefore it has no moral limits. The 
gipsy fortune-teller, whose preternatural claims rest, as the Pall 
Mail asserts, on precisely the same sort of principle as:the Ritua- 
lists’ power to give the signal for ‘‘ invisible miracles,” does not’ 
profess to start from faith in God, and therefore has frequently no 
scruple inserving the Devil. 

Of course we do not suppose that the Pall Mall Gazette, in so 
cavalierly asserting that the Sacerdotalists andthe Obeahmen and 
the Gipsies stand on the same intellectual ground, had any inten- 
tion to affirm that there was no moral difference between them. 
Of course the writer of the article in question sees the gulf of 
practical distinctions as clearly as we. But we believe that he is 
guilty of rhetorical exaggeration and caricature in identifying the 
principle of the sacerdotalists with that of mere magic atall. Those 
principles are really as different as those of the elaborate ritual 
of Leviticus and Deuteronomy from those of the art of Pharoah’s 
magicians. The one formed a human system, believed, on inadequate 
and untrustworthy evidence, to be of divine authority in all its 
details, and was observed—by those at least who observed it best— 
out-of profound reverence for Jehovah. The latter was a mere 
system of natural magic, either of wild superstition, or imposture, 
orboth. Nothing is gained against our intellectual adversaries 
by caricatures, however telling and vigorous, of their principle, 
or by finding hard names for them which only irritate—by con- 
vincing them of our ignorance of their actual faith, and too 
often implanting a very groundless suspicion of an intention to 
misrepresent and discredit them. 
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THE PROVINCIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
XXVIII.—Kent :—Earty History. 

Sere is no good reason for believing that the earliest 

inhabitants of Kent of whom we have any record differed in 
race from the Keltic tribes who peopled the rest of the island and 
the neighbouring continent, although at the time of the first 
Roman expedition they had much the superiority in civilization 
‘over the tribes who were more remote from the English Channel 
and the Continent of Europe. Casar’s general expression, how- 
ever, as to the superiority of the inhabitants of Cantium to those 
of all the rest of the island, must be understood with the 
qualification that he was wholly unacquainted with the tin-workers 
of Cornwall and Devon. We may place more reliance on his 
definite statement that the men of Cantium differed little in their 
manners from the Gauls. They had passed from the stage of 





advanced in the habits “or arts of civilizéd” life. ~ Ceesar sects to 
attribute to them, as well as to the ruder iuland tribes, the custom 
of painting their bodies; but the primitive clothing of skins 
seems to be referred by him specially (together with the diet of 
flesh and milk) to the latter only. Their long hair and the custom 
of shaving all except the head’ and upper lip are facts probably 
derived from his personal recollections of the men of Catitium. 
Whether the community of wives ia the peculiar form in which it 
is said by him to have existed amibng ‘the nearest relatives is meant 
to be predicated of the more civilized Cantians it is impossible to 
say. Their chief weapons in Cesar’s time appear to have been 
darts, and they employed both horsemen and chariots in war. 
They used rings of metal for money. 

The name given to this part of the island by Cassar and the 
other writers of the early Roman. period -is, as we ‘have'seen, 
Caxtium. The meaning’ of this word is not improbably “a 
corner,” the present Scotch designation ‘ Cantire"’ being évi- 
dently synonymous. The extent of the district included by the 
early Roman conquerors and writers under this term it is not pos- 
sible certainly to determine. If, as is not improbable, British 
London was situated on the southside of the Thames, and if the 
authority of Ptolemy and the Geographer of Ravenna is ‘to’ be 
allowed any weigh} in placing the site of the first Roman Lon- 
dinium within the territory of the Cantians, we must carry the 
western frontier of Cantium up to the river Thames so as to 
include the north-eastern part of Surrey ; and in this extension of 
the limits we should scarcely do more than carry straight up to 
the Thames the western frontier line of Kent in its present longi- 
tude near Sydenham. In St. George’s Fields, between South- 
wark and Lambeth, many Roman pavements, urns, and coins have 
been found. ‘ As Mr. Halsted remarks, there can be little doubt that 
before the landing of the Romans the district ‘‘ between Deptford 
and the Thames, as high up as Lambeth, was a swampy marsh, 
great part of which was constantly overflowed by the tide.” It 
is in some such inaccessible position, by the side of a gréat river, 
and in connection with the most civilized State, and’ that with 
which foreigners were most conversant, that we should expect to 
find the earliest commercial port of'the'island. ‘The capital-of the 


| Trinobantes, who held the territory to the north of the Thames, 


‘we know was at first in Hertfordshire, and London ‘was, ‘there- 
fore, most probably considered as within the country of the 
Caatians, if not under the sway of one of their Princes. 

However this may be, there can be no doubt that it was‘on the 
southern coast of Cantium that Jalius Cesar landed in bis expedi- 
tions to Britain, and against the Cantians that he engaged im his first 
battles. From what continental port he sailed and on what exact 
spot he landed it is not so easy to determine. On the whole, perhaps 
the balance of argument is in favour of Wissant in Flandersas the 
Portus Icius of Caesar,:and of the flats near Deal or Satidwich 
(perhaps rather the former) as the landing-place in Britain. ‘The 
only plausible rivals seem to be Hythe in this island and Boulogne 
on the Continent. The changes in the configuration of the eoast 
lines, or, at any rate, in the relations of land and water since the 
time of Cesar render a positive conclusion far from easy, and the 
strongest argument on the subject is that which is derived from 
the tides. This seems on the whole to point to Wissdnt and 
Deal. ‘The great argument in favour of Boulogne is the fact that 
it is acknowledged to have been subsequently the Roman port. of 
embarkation for Britain. Dr. Guest, who has bestowed’ great 
labour and ingenuity on the subject of the invasions of Caesar, and 
has been, we think, more successful in this department of his 
studies than in his investigations into the Saxon conquests, 
believes he can trace the inland route of Caesar after his second 
landing. The Britons, having deserted the seashore, are described 
as taking refuge on the higher ground, and the same night Caesar 
marched against them to the banks of a certain river, about 
twelve miles off. The Britons opposed his passage of the river 
with horsemen and chariots drawn up on the hill-side, but being 
repulsed, retired to a wood, where was a fortified post. This post 
Dr. Guest believes to have been the capital of the district of which 
Canterbury is now the centre, but to have been situated ‘two or 
three miles further down the Stour, where, north of the river, is a 
range of low hills, on which still lie large masses of natural wood. 
“The river runs atthe foot of the hills, and to the south of it is a 
flat country, which stretches away towards Sandwich and Deal. 
‘The latter place is about twelve miles distant.” 

From the Stour, after several interruptions and one great 
retreat to the coast, the Roman General at length marched to the 
Thames, avoiding probably the marshy grounds we have described, 
and striking westward until he reached it at a point where it was 





unters to that of agriculturiste, but were evidently still very little 
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part of his progress he had been opposed by the Prince of the 
Trinobantes, who were alarmed at his approach towards their 
territory, and combined with the Cantians, over whom they may 
have exercised an occasional superiority. We need scarcely 
refer to the very transient character of this first Roman conquest 
of Cantium, or to the more permanent effect undoubtedly pro- 
duced on the civilization of the district by the closer relations 
with the Roman Empire into which this part of the island was from 
that time imperceptibly drawn. When the soldiers of Claudius 
landed in Britain they again encountered, it is true, some stout 
resistance, but they found a population much more advanced in 
civilization, and with much more Romanizing tendencies than was 
the case with the contemporaries of Julius Cesar. 

But before we speak of the permanent conquest of Kent by the 
Romans, we must first refer to the remains of the former Keltic in- 
habitation which have descended to us. There are fewer than we 
should have expected. The most important is Kit’s Coity House, a 
large cromlech on the hill above Aylesford. It was no doubt a sepul- 
chral structure, and ‘‘ there is reason to believe that it stands in 
the midst of a great necropolis of the British period, since the 
surrounding hills are covered with graves; and parallel rows of 
stones have been traced across the Medway in the direction of 
Addington and Ryarsh, where are some large earthen mounds 
and so-called Druidical circles.” There are also camps or earth- 
works, which may possibly be British, in different parts of the 
county. But they cannot compare in interest with ‘‘the deep 
excavations occurring in various parts of the chalk district, but 
principally along the banks of the Thames and Medway. They 
are commonly known as ‘Danes’ pits,’ and are traditionally said 
to have been made for purposes of concealment during the period 
of the Danish ravages. That they may have been used in this 
manner is very probable, but it is certain that chalk was largely 
exported from Britain during the Roman period (and possibly 
before it), and it seems to be now generally admitted that the 
excavations are those of the ancient quarries. ‘The British chalk 
was conveyed from the Thames to Zealand as the staple, whence it 
passed to the interior of the continent. On the coast of Zealand 
numerous altars to Nehalennia, the patroness of the chalk- 
workers, have been found lodged in the sand, some of which have 
votive inscriptions from dealers in British chalk.” 

When the Romans landed once more in Britain in the year A.D. 
48, London had probably become a considerable commercial port, 
and Kent, with most of the south-eastern part of Britain, seems to 
have been more or less under the supremacy of the Princes of the 
Trinobantes, whose capital was now in Essex. We can place no 
reliance, as we have seen, on the account given of the first campaign 
of the Lieutenant of Claudius, a subsequent campaign in Gloucester- 
shire having probably been transferred to this part of the history. 
It would appear, however, that at first, at any rate, the 
Cantians offered no resistance to the progress of the in- 
vaders, and were either in alliance with them, or terrorized 
and taken by surprise. Soon, however, they must have changed 
their policy or rallied their courage, for there is little doubt they 
formed part of the defeated Britons the remains of whose army 
retired across the Thames, and in following whom the Romans 
got involved in the marshes and suffered a temporary check. 
Whether the Cantians took any part in the great national rising 
which entailed the destruction of the Roman stations of Camelo- 
dunum and Londinium we cannot say. Any record of subsequent 
resistance on their part to the Roman arms is wanting, and we have 
henceforth to regard them simply as forming one of the most im- 
portant parts of the Roman Province of Britannia Prima. “ Of 
the Roman period Kent can show some of the most interesting 
relics in Britain. The county was evidently rich in villas ranged 
on either side of the Watling Street, and the walls of many of its 
ancient churches still bear witness to the wealth of Roman brick 
and tile which the first Christian builders found at their disposal. 
The valley of the Medway was another great centre of Roman 
life, and there is scarcely a field ora hill-side throughout the whole 
distance between Rochester and Maidstone which does not contain 
some traces of ancient abodes and civilization. No rich pavements, 
however, such as those of Sussex and Gloucestershire, have as yet 
been discovered in Kent, although so wealthy and beautiful a 
province can scarcely have been without villas as beautiful as those 
at Bignor or at Woodchester. Extensive potteries of the Roman 
period existed at Upchurch, and at Dimchurch, in Romney Marsh. 
Great quantities of pottery are still to be found in the Upchurch 
Marshes, including many perfect vessels. The manufacture here 
was of a coarse kind of ware, although the forms are always good.” 





ART. 
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THE NATIONAL PORTRAIT EXHIBITION 

THE second in the series of National Portrait Exhibitip 
auspiciously commenced last year, is now open at South Ken 
sington. The period illustrated by it lies between 1688 and 1 { 
from Claverhouse and John Churchill to Arthur Wellesley from 
Lord Chancellor Somers to Lord Chancellor Eldon. « The Exhi 
bition is specially designed to illustrate English History and th, 
progress of Art in England.” ‘The few remarks which follow Will 
refer chiefly to the latter part of this design. Beginning with , 
solitary Rembrandt, William III. as a boy (18), which, in spite 
of its shameful usage at the hands of the unworshipful company 
of ‘*skinners,” does not belie its imputed authorship, and ap 
anonymous portrait of Claverhouse as a young man (13), a 
head of immense beauty and significance, with fiery eye and 
feminine mouth, we come to Sir Godfrey Kneller, the fashion. 
able portrait painter of his time. Kneller was the immediate 
successor of Lely, and the principal characteristics of his 
portraits are pretty well known. He was the reverse of ap 
enthusiast in art, which he practised without disguise only 
to enrich himself, an object in which he succeeded, while 
hastening the decadence of art. Generally speaking, his portraits 
are artificial, made after a settled pattern, with little, if any, 
attempt at recordiug individual traits of character. They have, 
however, a certain spirit, and are so painted as to suggest that the 
technical knowledge of the time was much greater than has 
generally prevailed since. Some few pictures are here which 
stand much above his average work; such are the portraits of 
‘‘Betterton” (67), a direct and masculine head; of “Steele ” (111), 
manly, but more polished, with some indication of mobility and 
humour about the brow and mouth; and of “ Jacob Tonson” 
(147), a keen but not unkindly man of business. Special notice 
should also be taken of ‘‘ Members of the Kit-Cat Club ” (145), 
a group of well-known personages painted with admirable vigour. 
But here, again, the cleaner has been at work, and has ignorantly 
robbed the work of its harmonizing and refining touches. Pictures 
of this and preceding periods appear to have been painted witha 
regular method, and exaggerations of contrast such as we see in 
this picture were left to be dealt with by subsequent glazings of 
transparent or semi-transparent colour, one effect of which appears 
to have been to heighten the warm lights (e.g., of the flesh) 
in comparison with others, and thereby to gain for the heads a 
fitting superiority of attractiveness over the accessories of a pic. 
ture. At present the members of the Kit-Cat Club are too much 
the accessories of their tea-kettle. The same artist has left a good 
portrait of ‘‘ Christopher Catt” (137), in whose tavern the club 
used to meet, and from whom they took their name. 

From Kneller to Hogarth is a dull time, during which, however, 
there lived and painted at least one man of originality and 
sterling ability, Jonathan Richardson. In his portrait of ‘* William 
Cheselden ” (237), ‘‘ one of the greatest operators of the time,” 
we can read well enough in the clear calm eye, in which there is 
no disquietude or hesitation, the foundation of the surgeon's emi- 
nence. ‘The scarlet coat is thoroughly well painted, so that you 
know there is a body inside it ; and in the unexaggerated expres- 
sion of the colour reflected from it on to the shaded side of the face 
lies a useful lesson for our own times. The three-quarter length 
by the same artist of ‘‘ Lady Mary W. Montagu” (250) is too 
lank: but the beautiful face, more remarkable for cleverness than 
simplicity, must surely be a likeness. 

Hogarth is little known as a portrait painter ; portrait painting 
formed indeed but a small part of his work; and, perhaps, with 
his strong antipathy for fashion and conventionality, coupled with 
an insistance on character amounting often to caricature, he could 
not have won popularity in the art. There is for us exquisite 
pleasure in looking at such portraits as that of ‘‘ Hooper, Bishop of 
Bath and Wells” (229), with its quaint, amused aspect, and small 
twinkling eye; of the old ‘Lord Lovat” (320), whom no man would 
like to trust out of his sight ; and of the artist ‘‘ Monamy ” (349), 
with self-complacent air exhibiting his picture to a customer, who 
seems prepared to assent to all that is said, without perhaps 
understanding much. But these are scarcely the points of 8 
man’s character which he desires to have recorded; he prefers4 
portrait more flattering to his self-esteem, however inferior as 
work of art. Asa work of art the Hooper is admirable in every 
part, head, hands, and background, and the ill effects of the 
cleaning which it has obviously undergone are somewhat mitt- 
gated and mellowed by the glass which has since been fitted tot 
Then there is ‘‘ Miss Rich ” (344), most simple and most beautiful, 
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jetched on a green-gray ground, a perfect Specimen of English 
beauty ; the well-known portrait of the artist by himself (352) ; 
and another portrait, on a small scale, of himself painting at his 
easel (364), remarkable as well for the character and gesture as 
for the excellent painting of the head or face. Nor should any 
one omit to look at Goldsmith (374), writing hard at a table, or 
at the singular and somewhat repulsive head of Chatterton (810). 

Sir Joshua Reynolds and Gainsborough, of course, occupy a 
very large proportion of the space ; and never was there a better 
opportunity of studying the respective merits and defects of these 

sat contemporary rivals. ‘Time indeed has dealt more leniently 
with Gainsborough than with Reynolds; so that in comparing 
the two, some allowance must be made in favour of the latter, on 
account of his perished colour. But apart from the consideration 
of its being the artist’s duty to paint with materials that shall 
endure as well as temporarily please (for indeed no one can 
accuse Reynolds of indolence in the pursuit of a right method), it 
is open to doubt whether any of the methods or materials ever 
adopted or used (and often again abandoned) by Reynolds were 
capable of such refined beauties and true gradations as Gains- 
borough obtained, and which to this day stand an enduring charm 
in his pictures. ‘The modelling of a forehead or the roundness of a 
cheek are produced in a Gainsborough (489) by means and grada- 
tions hardly perceptible except by the effect produced. Reynolds 
could feel the want of such effects, but in the effort to produce them 
would be guilty of obvious exaggeration. Compare a Reynolds 
(487) with a Gainsborough (489). The relief of the forehead 
in the latter is admirably natural; in the former the like effect is 
sought to be produced by excessive blackening of the shadows. So 
much for the technical part of these men’s art. It is far more 
difficult to institute a comparison between their respective powers 
of seizing on a character or their taste in expressing it. In female 
portraiture Gainsborough never fails in imparting to his figures 
asweet and womanly reserve. This quality is equally observable 
in all; in the youthful “ Mrs. Graham” (463), in the ‘ Lady 
Lincoln” (436), whose special characteristic, one would think, was 
unselfishness ; in the more energetic ‘‘ Lady Spencer ” (468), and 
lastly in the charming ‘* Nancy Parsons” (454), with her beautiful 
face and quietly mirthful expression. Of the men, the ‘ Lord 
Mendip” (489), already referred to, must be specially noted as a 
splendid and luminous picture ; and the ‘‘ Rev. Sir H. B. Dudley ” 
(831), as the impersonation of an unaffected English gentleman. 
Shrewd is the look of ‘* Lord Chesterfield ” (326), mingled with an 
artificial courtliness, and perhaps a grain of stupidity. Still more 
shrewd is the ‘* Benjamin Franklin” (643), and even less amiable. 
This isa truly remarkable portrait. It bears upon it an unmis- 
takable stamp of truth, and will correct some notions of his 
appearance which the sentimental portraits of him common in 
France and America have made current. Let it suffice to have 
specified these, but a// the Gainsboroughs are good. 

Reynolds had far greater play of fancy than Gainsborough. 
He had also a singular faculty for seizing a transitory, and (as it 
has been well called) momentary expression. ‘This faculty is 
exemplified at its height by the ‘“‘ Garrick between Tragedy and 
Comedy ” (594). The expression on the great actor’s face is 
inimitable and almost indescribable. The contest between 
solemnity and mirth continues; but yet the comic is growing 
over the tragic mask, and the event is already foreshadowed. 
“Comedy” is said to be a portrait of Mrs. Abington, but there 
are others by the same artist which are probably better likenesses 
(601, 604). No exhibition of Reynolds’ pictures would be complete 
without the famous portrait of the Duchess of Devonshire, and her 
child; and here it is (773). Fortunately it is well known. Still more 
fortunately it seems to have escaped the hands of the cleaners. It 
is quite perfect as a picture of mother and laughing infant. The 
three daughters of the second Lord Waldegrave (452) are set on the 
canvas withconsummate grace and naturalness. What could be bet- 
ter than the turn of the head of Lady Horatia, working at the tam- 
bour? Similar qualities may be traced in ‘* Lady Cathcart and 
Child” (303), mere wreck though it be. ‘The dog in this picture, 
jealous of the attentions lavished on the child, deserves a passing 
notice. ‘* Nelly O’Brien” (606) is but a shadow of her former 
self, yet still fascinating. How comes it that the carnations have 
flown from Sir Joshua's pictures, yet still bloom in the works of 
the Venetians? Reynolds is also unrivalled for a certain nobility 
which he casts around his men. Of this there are here several 
good instances, the first, ‘‘ Lord Camden ” (480), “* Markham, 
Archbishop of York” (717), ‘“ Lord Lifford” (849), and ‘ Lord 
Rokeby” (710). All these are grandly designed, but the last- 
named has been literally flayed by the picture-cleaner. Won- 


the historian ‘‘Gibbon” (667), and “Thomas Warton, the 
Poet” (593). 

Zoffany has hardly obtained the credit which he deserves. On 
the whole he is inferior to Reynolds: yet his ‘* Queen Charlotte ” 
(458) gives a more distinct idea of the individual than Sir 
Joshua’s (444), and is admirably painted too. A very inter- 
esting picture also is his ‘‘ Royal Academy in 1778” (546), 
including most of the original members. The heads are full of 
character, and the colour throughout is good and excellently pre- 
served. Komney’s portrait of himself (528) will be looked at 
with great interest in connection with his somewhat unhappy 
history ; while disagreeable colour alone prevents his portrait of a 
‘Boy and his Sister” (699), charmingly natural as they are, 
from taking first rank. 

As it requires several days to become acquainted with and 
thoroughly to relish this Exhibition, so it is impossible to 
attempt more in one article than to hint at what is contained 
in it. The following are but specimens, of diverse kinds, of 
what there is to be seen and studied:—by Hayman, a portrait 
of “Sir R. Walpole” and “ Himself” (262), quite Hogarthian 
in character, easy in action, and agreeable in colour; by Allan 
Ramsay, a “‘ Flora Macdonald ” (312), which may easily be distin- 
guished as the true resemblance, in preference to another by 
Hudson (314); by J. S. Copley, vigorous portraits of ‘ Lord 
Heathfield” (486), and ‘“‘ Admiral Barrington ” (739) ; a life-like 
portrait of ‘‘ Garrick,” by Nathaniel Dance (602), and one of 


himself by Hoppner. Vv. 








AN ENGLISH ECLOGUE. 
Timothy. 

Well, here’s the cuckoo come again, after the barley-sowing, 
The duck-weed white upon the = all round the violets blowing, 
The gorse has got its coat of gold, and smells as sweet as clover, 
The lady-smocks are in the hedge, the primroses nigh over, 
And out upon the common there, you see the lambkins leaping, 
The very suakes crawl here and there,—but Holy Tommie’s 

sleeping. 
JACOB. 
Ah, him that used to work with Bourne! 

he blunder’d. 
He used to preach. 

and thunder’d ! 
The women squeak’d like sucking-pigs, the men roared out like 

cattle, 
And my gray hair stood up on end! 

Timorny. 
All ignorant stuff and tattle! 

He lost his head thro’ meddling so with things that don’t concern us; 
When we go questioning too close, ‘tis little God will learn us: 
’Tis hard enough to squeeze the crops from His dry ground about us, 
But as for serving ‘tother world, it gets its crops without us. 
Ah, ‘Tommie’s was a loss that used to put me out completely ! 
No man about could plough a field or kill a pig so neatly. 


JACOB. 
We get no good by asking questions, 


Bourne told me how 


I heard him once. Lord, how he groan’d 


That's where it lies! 

neighbour : 
Parsons are sent to watch our Souls, while we are hard at labour: 
This world needs help to get along, for men feed one another, 
And what do we pay parsons for, if not to manage ’tother? 


Trwotny. 
You're right! No man as grumbles so with this here world has 
thriven ; 
Mutton won't drop into our mouths, altho’ we gape at Heaven. 
Why, Tommie was a ruddy lad, as rosy as an apple, 
‘Till Methodism filled his head, and he was seen at chapel ; 
Found out that he’d received a call, grew dismal, dull, and surly, 
Read tracts when working in the fields, prayed wildly late and 
early, 
And by a by, began himself to argue with the doubting, 
And tho’ he’d scarcely been to school began his public spouting. 
And soon I found—I wasn’t blind—how he let matters go here,— 
While he was at his heavenly work, things suffered down below 
here: 
The hens dropt off for want of feed, horses grew sick and useless, 
For lack o’ milking presently the cows grew dry and juiceless ; 
And when I found him out, and swore in rage and consternation, 
I'm hang’d if ‘Tommie didn’t cry and talk about salvation ! 
‘¢ Salvation’s mighty well,” says I, right mad with my disaster, 
“« But since I want my farm-stock saved, you find another master !” 
And [ was firm, and sent him off, tho’ he seem’d broken-hearted ; 
He popped a tract into my fist the morning he departed ; 
Aye, got a place next day with Bourne, who knew the lad was 





derfully lifelike and characteristic are the “ Dr. Burney” (690), 


clever, 
But dawdled still about his work, and preach’d as much as ever. 
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JACOB. 


Jasa healthy sign if a friend of his became suddenly addicted ig 


But Bourne soon sent him packing off—Bourne’s just the sort of | the society of and familiarities with grooms and servants, to the 


fellow ; 
Why, even when the Parson calls, he grumbles and looks yellow ! 
TIMoTHY. 
He got another master, tho,’ but soon began to tire him, 
His wages sunk, and by and by no farmer here would hire him ; 
And soon between this world and that, poor ‘Tommie grew more 


mournful, 

His strength and cleverness went off—the folk look’d black and 
scornful— 

And soon the blessed Methodists grew tired, and would not hear 
him, 

And bolted when he tried to speak, and shrunk from sitting near 
him. 


JACOB. 
It’s just the way with Methodists. Give me the High Church, 
neighbour ! 


TrMorHy. 
‘¢ Why don’t you bea man?” said they, ‘‘ keep clean, and do your 
labour ?” 
And what d’ye think that Tommie said?—‘ I don’t play shilly- 
shally, 


Tf I’m to serve the Lord at all, ’twill be continuiilly ; 

You think that you can grub and cheat from Sunday on to Sunday, 

And put the Lord Almighty off by howling out on one day ; 

But if you want to get to heav’n, your feelings must be stronger ;” 

And Holy Tommie would not go to chapel any longer. 

Learn’d sense? No, no! Reform’d? Nothe! But moped and 
fretted blindly, 

Because the blessed Methodists had used him so unkindly. 

His life grew hard, his back grew bare, his brain grew dreadful 


airy, 

He thought of t’other world the more ’cause this seem’d so contrary, 

Went wandering on the river-side, and in the woods lay lurking, 

Gaped at the sky in summer time when other men were working, 

And once was spied a-looking up where a wild lark was winging, 

And tears a-shining in his eyes,—because the lark was singing! 

Last harvest time he came to me, and begged for work so sadly, 

And yowed he had reformed so much, and look’t so sick and badly, 

I had not heart to send him off, but put him out a-reaping, 

But, Lord! the same tale o’er again—he worked like one half- 
sleeping. 

“ Be off!” says I, ‘* you're good for naught,” and all the rest 
stood sneering ; 

‘* Master, you may be right,” says he,—‘‘ the Lord seems hard o’ 
hearing ! 

I thought I could fulfil below the call that I had gotten, 

But here’s the harvest come again, and all my life seems rotten : 

The Methodists are little good, the High Church folk are lazy, 

And even when I pray alone, the ways o’ Heaven seem hazy! 

Religion don’t appear to keep an honest lad from sad things, 

And tho’ the world is fine to see, ’tis full of cruel bad things ; 

Why, I can’t walk in fields and lanes, and see the flowers a-growing, 

And look upon the bright blue sky, or watch the river flowing, 

But even there, where things look fine, out creeps the speckled 
adder, 

Or silver snakes crawl by, and all at once the world looks sadder. 

The better I have seem’d to grow, the worse all things have gone 
with me, 

It’s all a great d—d mystery! I wish the Lord was done with me!” 

And slowly, ever after that, Tommie grew paler, stiller, 

And soon he could not work at all, and quickly he grew iller, 

And when the early new-year rains were yellowing pool and river, 

He closed his eyes, and slept, and gave the puzzle up for ever. 


JACOB. 
His head was gone, that’s clear enough—the chapel set it turning. 


Timoray. 
Now, this is how I look at it, altho’ I have no learning: 
In this here world, to do like him is nothing but self-slaughter,— 
He went close to the edge o’ life, and heard a roar like water, 
His head went round, his face grew pale, his blood lost life and 
motion,— 

T'was just as vi'lets lose their scent when set beside the Ocean. 
sut there’s the Parson riding up, with Doctor Barth, his crony ; 
Some of these days the Parson’s weight will kill that blessed pony! 

Ah, he’s the man to settle things that made the wits unsteady ! 
Wife, here’s the Parson! Draw some ale, and set the table ready. 
CALIBAN. 


OFFICERS AND MEN. 

[To tue Epiror oF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—The writer of the admirable article in your issue of May 11 
on ‘* Officers and Journalists ” could not have chosen a more happy 
mode of complying with my request that he would ‘ state with a 
little more precision what he meant by ‘ the law which cashiers 
an officer for associating with his men’” than he has done. He 
asks me, “ Dare I, under the existing law, play billiards with them 
[my men] in the Strand?” That question puts the case which the 


‘desertion of the society of his equals?” But he must hay 
| altogether missed the point of my letter, if he fancies tees | 
te pleaded difference of grade as the apology.” In the first place 
| the primary object of my letter was not to plead on either side, 
| but to ask that the writer would not leave a false impression n 
the minds of his readers. I did not at all mean to Say, a8 your 
contributor seems to have fancied I did, that he supposed the 
prohibited “association” to mean a thorough personal acquaint. 
ance of officers with their men. But though I am not one 
of those officers, if there are any such, who “ never will be- 
lieve that a civilian can know anything about an Army,” | 
know that there are many people outside the army who hein 
during the course of the last three years or so, read perhaps half. 
a-dozen times in the Spectator a condemnation of this law, without 
in the least understanding the true bearings of the question, 
Amongst others, I was talking not many months ago to a lady 
moving habitually in the most cultivated and literary society of 
London, and herself one of the most intellectual women of the 
day, who asked me if I did not think it would be a good thing 
that men should be freely promoted from the ranks, because the 
stories about rows in the messes of regiments showed a state of 
society so extraordinary, that the only way to improve them 


element from below.” My object therefore was to make it quite 
clear to people like the lady to whom I refer, that the fair 
question for them to ask themselves, as the case at present 
stands, is whether they are prepared to abandon all social dis- 
tinctions themselves? ‘The work that has to be done in the 
} Army by the rank and file is to dig trenches, scrub floors, cook 
dinners, clean horses, harness, carry coals, baggage, &c., at least 
as much as to learn the manual part of drill, which, as every 
Volunteer officer now knows, is as distinct from the officer's work 
in drilling as a printer’s work is from au author's. It is of course 
quite possible for a gentleman to go through all this and to bea 
great deal the better for it, but is it the habitual practice of gen- 
tlemen to choose that method of preparing for other professions?— 
and if in special cases they do choose it, do they not rather avoid 
the society of their social equals till they have worked their way up 
from the mechanical class? Their own class in the Army, more 
than elsewhere, is always ready to help them up, and to receive 
them with open arms when they have worked their way through; 
and it also does at this moment receive with open arms, as freely 
in the Army as in any other profession, any man who has strug- 
gled upwards because he knows ‘that above him is a stratum 
of society where he will be more himself, where thought is wider, 
and experience less confined and conversation freer.” In all other 
professions, as much asin the Army, the wisest members of the 
highest class in it distrust those who (in the words of your most 
excellent article on ‘‘ The Battle of Position,” from which I quoted 
my last sentence) are not stretching upwards towards the light in 
order to see better, but trusting that a reflected light from above 
falling on them may dazzle those they have left behind.” 1 know 
well that in saying this ] seem to your contributor to miss his main 
point,—that there can be no reason why direct legislation should 
impose a barrier in the Army which it does not in any other pro- 
fession. Is your contributor prepared to rearrange the entire 
regimental system of the Army, so that the term ‘*‘ brother officer” 
shall cease to express the true relationship of one officer to 
another? Becauseif he is not, then legislation creates an intimacy 
which legislation must guard. As long as you require me to live 
with other officers as I should at home with a brother, you must 
give me the security which an identity of family does that our 
habits, tastes, feelings, training are not incurably antipathetic. 
Otherwise, you instantly banish ail gentlemen from the officers’ lists 
of the Army. I am not discussing the question from any blue- 
blood point of view. ‘The question is, —is it advisable on the whole 
that the men who oflicer the Army should be gentlemen by habits, 
feelings, tastes? If it is, will you secure that best by protecting 
them by legislation from the society of those who prefer that of 
grooms and farm labourers to theirs, or by omitting such legisla- 
tion? Your contributor thinks that those are the ‘better offi- 
cers of the Army,” ‘“ who besides being oflicers are educated men, 
competent to write pamphlets or be Members of Parliament.” Does 
he suppose that he can fill the ranks of an Army of 200,000 men 
with such as these? Would it not be rather costly food 
for powder, if he could? On one point I owe your con- 
tributor an apology. I see on re-reading my letter that 
it was very natural that when I talked of the “ distrust 





law prohibits more happily than mine to him,—‘* Would he take it 


and suspicion with which any evidence” is received from an 


appeared to be to introduce a more refined and a purer | 
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“Foer he should suppose that I was irritated by it, and that I 
suspected you of some ‘bias’ in consequence. I am a little hurt 
that he should have supposed me capable of such intense vul- 
ity, a8 to suspect a paper which has held out so nobly as the 
Spectator has often done against the prejudices of the class which 
bays it of dishonesty for the purposes of pecuniary gain, but in 
truth I can in more ways than one account for the distrust I 
of, and only so far trouble myself about it as never to 
forget it in writing. Of its existence as a fact the writer could 
not have given a more conclusive proof than he did in his article, 
by utterly ignoring the one fact in support of which I adduced 
the evidence of the officer class, and on which no caste, class, or 
grade prejudice can influence them, viz., that ‘“‘a non-commis- 
sioned officer,” a serjeant or corporal, ‘ will do his work well or ill 
precisely in proportion as he avoids familiarity with the men,” and 
that “the familiar association ” which is prohibited to a non-com- 
missioned as well as to 2 commissioned officer produces more crime 
among the men, and is more despised and disliked by them, than any 
other offence except drink of which a non-commissioned officer can 
be guilty. However, of ‘* bias” of any kind, as between officers 
and men, I can safely say that I never for one moment thought of 
accusing the most Radical of newspapers. I do not know of any 
question at this moment mooted between them. I believe the 
relation to be in almost all cases the most cordial, hearty, and 
friendly that exists between an upper and a lower class anywhere, 
and though I believe many alterations both as regards officers and 
soldiers to be necessary for ‘‘ the Army,” I neither believe with 
your contributor that the men alone constitute “ the Army” “ for 
political purposes,”—on which subject I should like to poll the men 
who have served in any campaign,—nor could [ ever say ‘“ the 
Army will like or dislike that,” when I meant the officers alone, 
seeing that by frequent conversations with the men, and by hear- 
ing frequently what my brother officers have heard from them, I 
know that my own opinions are often modified by theirs.—I 
am, &c., A Lrperat OFFICER. 
[There is not much between us and “A Liberal Officer” 
except this. We think the legislative enactment of a social 
etiquette degrades the class against whom it is directed.—Ep. 
Spectator. } 


LORD ROMILLY. 
[To tHe Eprror oF THE “ SpEcraror.”] 

Sir,—Will you permit us to call the attention of your readers 
to a matter which is, we think, of great importance to every one 
who is, or may become, a suitor in the High Court of Chancery ? 
It will be in the recollection of your readers that not long ago the 
Master of the Rolls was made a Peer, and took his seat in the 
House of Lords; but it never was for a moment imagined that 
his Lordship had any intention of taking upon himself, as he has 
done, to sit as a member of that House upon the hearing of the 
appeals from the inferior Courts in Chancery matters. 

A case which has but recently been decided shows so fully the 
extreme inconsistency of this course, that we venture to ask you to 
let us cite it in your columns. It is an appeal from a judgment 
of the Lords Justices confirming the decree of Vice-Chancellor 
Wood. The House consisted of the Lord Chancellor, whose 
talents have been, as is very well known, applied rather to the 
principles which govern the Courts of Common Law than the 
Courts of /yuity; Lord Cranworth, also with considerable 
common-law proclivities ; Baron Colonsay, the new Scotch Peer ; 
and last, but not least, Lord Romilly, the present Master of the 
Rolls. Now, it so happens that a case very similar indeed to the 
one which we refer to was argued but a short time ago before 
Lord Romilly in his own Court, and was decided by him in ac- 
cordance with the views of the present appellants. Lord Romilly 
very naturally stood by his former opinion; and no doubt, being 
the only pure Equity judge present, his views had great weight 
with the other Law Lords. At all events the result of the appeal 
was that two decisions of the Courts below were reversed, and 
the case was decided in accordance with the rules laid down by 
his Lordship in his Court below. 

It is not with a view of making any remarks upon the justice 
of this decision that we now address you, but it is with a view 
tocall the attention of the public to the great evils that must 
necessarily arise from a judge in the position of his Lordship 
sitting not only in an inferior Court, but also ag an important 


member of the highest and ultimate Court of Appeal. Look for one | 


moment at the result. A case is decided by, say, Vice-Chancellor 
Wood, whose standing as an Equity judge is at least as high 
as that of Lord Romilly; the same decision is appealed 
to the Lords’ Justices (than whom two abler judges never 





sat on the Equity Bench); then their decision in its turn 
is appealed to the House of Lords, and an inferior judge 
throws his weight into the scale one way or the other, it is clearly 
immaterial which, and in fact sits upon the judgments of the 
very Court to whom appeals from his own decisions below in 
ordinary course are taken. As a matter of theory of course the 
Lords Justices are considered to be superior judges to the Vice- 
Chancellors and the Master of the Rolls; and the House of Lords 
is considered to be superior to them again; but if a judge of 
the lower Courts is to sit in the ultimate Court of Appeal in this 
way, what possible justice can a suitor expect to get by an appeal ? 
and why should not Lord Cairns, for example, also sit in the House 
of Lords, in order to protect the decisions of his own Court from 
being over-ruled in accordance with the views of an inferior 
judge? There is really nothing to preveut the Master of the 
Rolls sitting in appeal from one of his own decisions, although 
probably he would hesitate to go so far as that. With every 
respect for the perfect fairness and impartiality of Lord Romilly, 
let us hope his services may hereafter be dispensed with in the 
Youse of Lords, and that he may devote his time and talent to his 
own Court. 

We believe that this is the first case in which the House of 
Lords has been so constituted in the hearing of an appeal, and we 
therefore hope that you will find room in your columns for our 
humble but solemn protest against such an unprecedented 
course being adopted in future by his Lordship the Master of the 
Rolls. Counsel of the highest eminence in the House at the 
hearing of this appeal expressed their utmost surprise at his 
Lordship’s, we had almost said, indelicacy, in pushing himself into 
such undue aud unwarranted prominence.—We are, Sir, &c., 

A Firm or Sovicrrors. 





AMONG THE CRETAN INSURGENTS, 

(To rue Eprror or tue “Sprecrator.”] 
Sir,—As it happens that I find myself among these brave 
islanders at the crisis of their struggle for freedom, I feel bound to 
bear witness to their gallant demeanour. Whether they may be 
able to repulse Omar Pasha, or whether his powerful army will 
crush all opposition, the Cretans have met the storm like men. 
Thus far I have seen no sign of wavering. From the members of the 
Provisional Government to the humblest village captains, the only 
question seems to be, *‘ How can we best resist ?” The principal 
anxiety is to have plenty of ammunition. 

There can be no doubt but that the Cretans earnestly desire to 
make a free home for their children, and that they detest their 
Turkish rulers. But I detect very little bitterness against the 
Mahometan villagers, and nothing in public feeling which is 
incompatible with a peaceful settlement of the country under 
Grecian sovereignty. ‘The people object to being governed by 
Pashas. ‘They wish to see the honour of their families and the 
products of their fields protected by equal laws. Are they not 
right? Europe might do many worse things than step in and 
save them. Pontiac. 

May, 1867. 


BOOKS. 
pt hn 
LIFE OF WILLIAM HAZLITT.* 
. [First Norice.] 
A nook so full of extracts from such a writer as William Hazlitt 
can scarcely help being good reading, but his grandson's edi- 
torial share in the book is very bad,—sloveuly, inaccurate, and 
exceedingly reckless in intruding on his readers private transac- 
tions which were not of a kind to do any credit to his grandfather, 
and the publication of which seems to us in several cases an un- 
pardonable breach of that wholesome literary delicacy which sup- 
presses details calculated to injure the susceptibilities of the living, 
unless there be a real duty to the character of the dead. Mr. W. 
Carew Hazlitt’s English is bad, and often obscure; his arrangement 
of the facts of his grandfather's life is very confused ; his state- 
ments are often defective and often redundant; and of literary 
portraiture there can scarcely be said to be any at all that is 
due to the modern editor. If, in spite of all these mortal literary 
sins, a book remains that is likely to be read, this is due to the 
curious and unique character of Hazlitt’s repellent genius, and not 
in any degree to the author of the biography before us. There is 
no satisfaction in proving the slovenly character of a biography of 





| aman of genius, but as we have been obliged to make the charge, 





* Memoirs of William Hazlitt, with I’ortions of his Coirexpondence. 
Hazlitt, of the Inner Tewple, Barrister-at-Law. London: Beutley, 





By W. Carew 
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it is only fair to substantiate it. For the kind of slovenliness 
consisting in an ungrammatical use of pronouns, take the follow- 
ing announcement of the birth of Hazlitt’s eldest son :— 

“The event to which Miss Lamb was looking forward occurred on 
Sunday afternoon, January 15, 1809, at a quarter past four o'clock ; it was 
a son [the event ?]; and the parents agreed to call him William.” 

Or for ostentatious irony and mysterious innuendo in style take 
this, the meaning of which we have not discovered :— 

‘This course [of lectures] was afterwards published in an octavo 
volume by Taylor and Hessey (1819). Mr. Patmore states that they 
gave a handsome sum for the copyright, but he does not tell us what it 
was. He is, as a rule, mysterious in the wrong place, and fells tales out 
of school. Two negatives do not make an affirmative in this case.” 
This is, we suppose, an obscure pleasantry. What are the two 
negatives? Is ‘‘ mysterious in the wrong place” a negative, and 
*‘ telling tales out of school” another negative? We should have 
called them both decidedly positives,—positive literary offences in 
which Mr. Carew Hazlitt himself not unfrequently delights. As to 
the two negatives making an affirmative, we give it up. We con- 
jecture that Mr. Hazlitt means that the two faults do not neu- 
tralize each other, but if he does mean this, his mode of express- 
ing himself is certainly a very remarkable mystery in a wrong 
place. For feeble pleasantry take the following. Mr. Carew 
Hazlitt explains at great length how unfortunate both the mar- 
riages of his grandfather were, and how they led to great domestic 
unhappiness on both sides, and yet because he has quoted Mary 
Lamb’s reiterated good wishes for her friend Miss Stoddart’s hap- 
piness in her various engagements (none of which except the 
engagement to Mr. Hazlitt came to anything), he commences 
the chapter announcing this unfortunate marriage thus :— 

“Tt was as well that poor Miss Lamb’s ‘ God bless you, and may you 

be happy together!’ should come to something at last, and should not be 
all waste benedicites.” 
So far from being “‘ as well ” that they came to anything at last, we 
should have thought that, as far as human eyes can see, nothing 
could be less well. If this foolish sentence means anything, it 
means a jocular introduction to the principal misery of Mr. Carew 
Hazlitt’s grandfather’s and grandmother's lives. What shall we 
say of such literary taste as that? Again, take this extraordinary 
criticism on some dispute between Hazlitt and De Quincey con- 
cerning their proprietary rights in an argument published in 
answer to Malthus. There is no previous indication at all of 
any weakness that deserves laughing at, or is at all likely to be 
laughed at, till we get to Mr. Carew Hazlitt’s sudden and 
spasmodic protest against ‘laughing too heartily” at the follies of 
people who lived ‘ fifty years ago and wore knee-breeches ” :— 

“ An independent article on Mr. Malthus’s ‘ Measure of Value,’ in the 
same magazine, but by a person who does not so much as refer to Hazlitt 
or De Quincey, closed the business finally, I believe, and if so, 1823 saw 
the discussion set at rest for ever. We, who did not live fifty years ago 
and wear knee-breeches, had better not get into a way of laughing too 
heartily or too bitterly (as it may be) at the follies of suchasdid. They 
had their crotchets, and we have ours. We may be more nearly quits than 
is generally supposed.” 

For our parts, these two volumes have seldom inclined us to laugh 
heartily at all, though not a few of the great critic’s writings have 
excited a smile of admiration. But what little danger of anybody’s 
being laughed heartily at there may have been, is certainly not 
incurred by those who lived fifty years ago and wore knee- 
breeches. Again, take the following, as specimens of the editor's 
slipshod portraiture. This is what he says of his grandmother :— 
‘‘ She was a lady of excellent disposition, an affectionate mother, and 
endowed with no ordinary intelligence and information. But for 
household economy she had not the slightest turn; and she was sel- 
fish, unsympathizing, without an idea of management, and destitute 
of all taste in dress.” ‘‘ Of excellent disposition ” would suggest 
to ordinary minds disinterestedness and sympathy, which are quali- 
ties denied to this lady in the next sentence. Of his grandfather's 
literary power the author says:—‘‘ His series of criticisms on 
Kean’s performances in the Morning Chronicle may be regarded 
as the first outward development and demonstration of that fine 
and inborn faculty of analysis, which permitted him to range 
eventually over the entire universe of nature and art, and to see 
all things elementally.” What the power of seeing all things 
‘“‘elementally ” may be, and how it is given by a ‘fine and 
inborn power of analysis,” we do not know, unless this 
be a metaphor taken from chemical analysis and chemical 
‘¢elements,” in which case it would appear to imply a special 
power to decompose nature and art into their first elements, which 
does not strike us as at all a correct description of Mr. Hazlitt’s 
genius. The minuter errors of careless editing scarcely deserve 
notice. A letter from Leigh Hunt to a friend (certainly not 
Shelley, as the whole tenor of it shows) (Vol. I, p. 312), is 





quoted as a letter to Shelley. Mr. McCreery, the printer and 
friend of Hazlitt’s, appears uniformly as Mr. McCleery, and there 
are other errors of a like kind. Mr. Hazlitt insists that One of 
his grandmother's earliest flirtations with a certain “ William,” of 
partridge-shooting associations, frequently referred to in M 
Lamb's correspondence with her, was in fact her first flirtation 
with his grandfather. Of this he gives no evidence at all; but 
after repeated reference to the assumed “ William” of partri 
memories in the correspondence, comes a letter from Mary Lamb 
with the following passage in it, which appears to us to throw 
over completely this hasty and apparently quite groundless hypo- 
thesis. Mr. Carew Hazlitt seems suddenly to become aware 
of the inconsistency, for he adds a note which foolishly enough, 
as it seems to us, assumes that Miss Lamb could have forgotten 
the subject of her repeated confidential correspondence and jokes 
for the last six months :— 

“William Hazlitt, the brother of him you know ’ (Miss Lamb seems to 

have forgotten that William Hazlitt had been in correspondence with 
her friend a long time, and that she had mentioned him in some of her 
former letters as being so), ‘isintown. I believe you have heard us say 
we like him.’” 
In the absence of any even the slightest positive evidence that 
the ‘‘ William” of the previous confidential correspondence,— 
correspondence of the last few months,—was Mr. Hazlitt, thig 
passage seems to us conclusively to prove that it was not. The 
matter is of absolutely no importance, and we refer to it only ag 
indicating either the hasty judgment or careless editing of the 
book. Nothing can be more unlikely than that a lady who had 
been in the habit of quizzing her confidential friend about the 
attractions of a lover, should suddenly forget that this same 
gentleman was even an acquaintance. On the other hand, if Mr, 
Carew Hazlitt formed and expressed his opinion as to the identity 
of the unknown “ William” before reading this letter, he ig 
clearly guilty of very careless editing. 

Nothing can be more slovenly, as it seems to us, than the patch- 
work of extracts from Mr. Hazlitt’s writings, often so awkwardly 
joined together that we do not know what name is the antecedent 
of the various pronouns, and still oftener either so interrupted by 
omissions or so intrinsically unimportant, that an intellectual 
thread of interest is wholly wanting. This is especially the case 
with the journal of the second tour on the Continent, and of the 
visits to English picture galleries: while the business correspon- 
dence addressed to Hazlitt and printed at the beginning of the second 
volume is about as well worth publication as Hazlitt’s washing-bills. 

We have now said all that is needful of the faults of this 
slovenly literary production. That the subject is one of the 
highest literary interest is of course true, and precisely what makes 
any student of Hazlitt disposed to be exigeant as to the biography 
put forth of him. Many of the autobiographical quotations from 
Hazlitt’s essays and books,—especially his papers on his first 
acquaintance with poets,—are of course of the first importance for 
his biography ; and from these, and from his works in general, we 
propose to draw in another article some picture of the character of 
this eccentric and remarkable man, one of the greatest of English 
critics. We fear that Mr. Carew Hazlitt has scarcely even laid 
the foundations of a worthy biography of his grandfather. 





MR. DALLAS ON SCIENTIFIC CRITICISM.* 
Wuar next? We have had sciences of the mind, accurately 
describing the repeated failures of the mind to demonstrate itself 
scientifically ; we have had sciences of morals and of history ; we 
have geology, and all the ’ologies, tumbling over the old idols ; we 
have political economy, that century-old precocity ; in fact, we 
have for years been at the mercy of scientific noveltics. We eat 
and driuk, we read, we vote, we pray even, on what are termed 
scientific principles. One leafy nook, one corner of vantage, how- 
ever, has remained to us,—where Art dwelt, we fonlly thought, 
Science would scarcely care to venture. But we were deceived. 
“Criticism,” says Mr. Dallas, ‘‘is the science, as art is the 
minister of pleasure ;” and in two large volumes he proceeds to 
explain his method of classification. Very cleverly, too, with an 
earnestness which at all times wins our respect, with an ability 
which again and again awakens our admiration, does he manipulate 
his materials. He has read and thought much, he has every- 
thing at his finger ends, particularly Pindar and the poets. He 
knows all the philosophers. He has penetrated the significa- 
tion of all the spheres. He can get science out of his heart-beats, 
as iron is got out of the rays of the sun. But it will not do. 
Around his forehead dazzlingly plays the light and colour of things; 
where he sets his emphatic heel a flower grows and mocks him; 








* The Gay Science. By E. S. Dallas. London: Chapman aud Hall. 
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and when he has passed away, and the roll of his prose has died 

into silence, the reader stands bewildered, with just the same 
tion as if he had seen Professor Anderson coax six yellow 

eanaries out of a thimble, or squeeze all the wines of Christendom 

out of an inexhaustible bottle. The pleasure is the same in both 

eases. In both there is wonderful conjuring, quite against the 

nature of things. Canaries do not emanate from thimbles, and 
e won't be put in a crucible. 

“ It is admitted,” says Mr. Dallas, ‘‘ that the immediate end of 
Art is to give pleasure. Whatever we do has happiness for its 
last end, but with art it is the first as well as the last ; but if this 
be granted, and it is all but universally granted, it entails the 
inevitable inference, that criticism is the science of the laws and 
conditions under which pleasure is produced. If poetry, if art, 
exists in and for pleasure, then upon this rock, and this alone, is it 

ible to build a science of criticism. ...... To say that the 
object of art is pleasure, in contrast to knowledge, is quite a 
different thing from saying that it is pleasure in contrast to truth. 
Science gives us truth, with or without reference to pleasure, but 
chiefly and immediately for the sake of knowledge; poetry gives 
us truth without reference to knowledge, but mainly and im- 
mediately for the sake of pleasure...... All the schools of 
criticism, without exception, describe art as the minister of plea- 
gure; while the more advanced scholars go further, and describe 
it also as the offspring of pleasure. The Greek dwells on the 
truth of it; the Italian on its profit....... The inference is 
obvious, the inference is the truism, which is not yet even recognized 
as a truth, that criticism, if it is ever to be a science, must be 
the science of pleasure. What wonder that it shows no sign of 
science, when the object of science is not yet acknowledged ? 
The object of science, we say, is knowledge—a perfect grasp of 
all the facts which lie within the sphere of consciousness. ‘The 
object of art is pleasure—a sensible possession or enjoyment of the 
world beyond consciousness.” This, briefly stated in his own 
words, is the corner-stone of the writer's theory. He defines plea- 
sure as the aim of art, accepting Sir William Hamilton’s definition 
of pleasure. Ie further holds that there should be one universal 
standard of criticism, by which the production of pleasure is to be 
regulated. 

It does not want much inquiry to perceive that Mr. Dallas is 
wrong at the very beginning of his argument. Art, doubtless, is 
pleasant to the taste; so are strawberries. It may be said, in- 
deed, that art, even when it uses the most painful machinery, 
when it chronicles human agony and pictures tears and despair, 
does so in such a way as to cause a certain enjoyment. But the 
pleasure thus produced is not the aim, but an accompaniment of 
the aim, proportioned and regulated by qualities existing in mate- 
rials extracted from life itself. The aim of all life is accompanied 
by pleasure, includes pleasure, in the highest sense of that word. 
The specific aim of art, in its definite purity, is spiritualization ; 
and pleasure results from that aim, because the spiritualization of 
the materials of life renders them, for subtle reasons connected with 
the hidden soul, more beautifully and more deliciously acceptable 
to the inner consciousness. Even in very low art we find spirit- 
ualization of a kind. But pleasure, as mere pleasure, is produced 
on every side of us by the simplest and least intricate experiences 
of existence itself. The woe and the hopelessness of a creed like 
this of Mr. Dallas is that it thoroughly separates art from utility. 
Pleasure, merely as pleasure, is worthless to beings sent down on 
this earth to seek that euphrasy which clears the vision of the soul, 
—beings to whom art was given, not as a mere musical accom- 
paniment to a dull drama, but as the toucher of the mysterious 
chords of inquiry which invest that drama witha grand and divine 
signification. Nor must we confound the purifying spirit of art 
with didactic sermonizing and direct moral teaching. ‘The spirit 
who seizes the forms of life, and passes their spiritual equivalents 
into the minds of men on chords of exquisite sensation, wears no 
academic gown, writes no formal treatises in verse. The exquisite 
sensation, which Mr. Dallas would call her aim, is a means, and 
notan end. It is a consequence of the divine system on which 
she works; and she produces it as much for its own sake, as Nature 
creates a butterfly for the sake of the down on its wings. 

The lower condition of the aim of Art, if we have stated 
that ain: properly, places fresh obstacles in the way of 
the construction of an exact science of pleasure. What is 
one man’s delight is another man’s aversion. One lady enjoys 
the method of Miss Braddon, while her neighbour even gets 
beyond George Eliot. Scores of people absorb as much pleasure 
out of Longfellow as a solitary idealist extracts from Richter. 
But though pleasure emanates from all works properly called 
artistic, ranks are apportioned in the Temple of Worthies 





according to the amount of spiritualization, not according 
to the amount of pleasure involved. The higher the spirit- 
ualization, the less the need of direct teaching; the smaller the 
artist, the more his tendency to sermonize. We admit Lear 
to be great art, because it absorbs in one perfect spirit- 
ual form, picturesque, emotional, musical, the amplest and 
most dramatic elements of human existence. We call the 
Cenci smaller art, because it spiritualizes elements in themselves 
horrible and narrow as representing humanity; and we call the 
amusing Jngoldsby Legends no art at all, because their direct aim 
is pleasure, and they spiritualize no form of life whatever. 

And a science of spiritualization is just as hopeless as a science 
of pleasure. Draw out the rainbow for analysis, and you will find 
yourself examining—a puddle. Dissect the Cenci, and you will 
cut up a loathsome corpse. The conditions on which Art works 
are subtle conditions, effusing from the soul's essence,—and that 
essence is volatile gas. A system of pleasure, a system of fecling, 
of breathing, of dreaming! Did ever Science run so wild? She 
wishes to make it up with her opposite, to heal up the eternal 
feud, to set up a seminary for young gentlemen, with the para- 
doxical inscription, ‘‘ A Science of Art taught here.” 

It will not do; but what might be the result if it would do ? 
Mr. Dallas very kindly tells us that. We should, in the first 
place, be able to get an Universal School of Criticism, with (say) 
the Times at his head; and there might, in the second place, be a 
system of prizes such as was found to answer very well in Athens. 
How easily then would differences of taste adjust themselves! A 
reference to the Universal School would decide everything, and we 
should soon put down any rascally original who endeavoured to 
please us on any but strictly scientific principles. The artist 
would no longer be a law to himself, but the School would be a 
law unto the artist. The saying of Goethe would be reversed, and 
run, ‘* The artist must work from without inwards ;” and if the 
artist occasionally choked himself in the act, that would be a minor 
consideration, since Mr. Matthew Arnold would be happy, and the 
grumbling public could be proved so scientifically to be pleased. 

We cannot go further or more seriously into the merits of the 
Gay Science. We have said that it displays much erudition and 
considerable power, and let us add that some chapters, such as 
that on ‘‘ The Hidden Soul,” contain really true and beautiful 
passages. The fault of Mr. Dallas’s mind is that it is too circular, 
has been regulated too carefully—in a word, is a typical mind, 
rendered still more typical by moving in a hard and unsympathetic 
orbit. If Mr. Dallas gave his nature more play, and allowed it to 
receive more impressions from the emotional side, he would be less 
scientific, but perhaps more sincere. There are many false tones 
in the book, and these will repel high-minded readers even more 
effectually than the clumsiness of its theory and the absurdity of 
its object. 

LITERATURE AND ITS PROFESSORS.* 

As Mr. Purnell takes exception to the criticism that concerns 
itself with details, we will try to explain the leading ideas of his 
book. We understand him to regard literature as an art that is 
to be pursued simply for itself, and without respect to politics or 
religion. ‘The true type of literary man is therefore the Goethe 
standing apart from the War of Liberation, rather than Dante 
busy with Florentine politics. The philosopher, indeed, may pro- 
pound theories, but if he attempt to carry them into practice, he is 
as much out of place as the framer of the Nautical Almanack 
would be if he tried to manage a ship. Connected with this mis- 
conception of his function, are two main delusions which mislead 
the public in their estimate of the literary man. Regarding him 
as a leader or counsellor, they demand from him some moral 
earnestness, in place of judging him only by his power to think 
and write. Again, in place of expecting the average excellence 
of a barrister or physician, they try him by an ideal standard, and 
are led away by a fanciful hero-worship. In reality, Mr. Purnell 
tells us, a man is great only in his peculiar function—Dante as a 
poet, Napoleon as a soldier, and “a great man is nothing more 
than one who has achieved a great reputation.” Least of all can 
we regard a great writer as a great man, since the peculiar talent 
of production is often in an inverse ratio to defects of character. 
“The Ayrshire ploughman was a very great poet, but a very 
unwise man. Gocthe was a very wise man, but a very mean 
artist.” 

Against this view of authors as a class we have little to say that 
has not been anticipated by Victor Cousin in his admirable preface 
to the life of Jacqueline Pascal. M. Cousin starts from a theory 
precisely opposite to Mr. Purnell’s. ‘* From the moment a man 











* Literature and its Professors. By Thomas Pernell. London: Bell ant Daldy 
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writes for the sake of writing, to make a reputation or a fortune, he 
writes ill, or at least he writes without greatness, for true greatness 
ean. only proceed from a naturally great soul which is stirred for 
a great cause.” Accordingly, if we take the historical test, we find 
that the greatest works have constantly been produced by men 
who merely took up literature as the weapon nearest at hand to 
achieve results, or who carried the interests of political life into the 
researches of the study. Demosthenes, Cicero, Chatham, Mirabeau, 
among orators; Thucydides, Tacitus, Grote, De Tocqueville, 
among historians; Plato, Marcus Aurelius, Pascal, Milton, 
among thinkers, are surely men whose great works, however based 
upon imperishable ideas, are yet instinct with the fire of passing 
controversy. Assume Demosthenes the mere advocate, leaving 
Athens and Philip to themselves, or regarding them only as 
subjects of declamation ; assume Plato to have felt a high-bred 
indifference towards the rotting paganism of Athens; or Tacitus 
to have cared nothing for the vices that were cankering the core 
of Rome’s greatness, and it is difficult to suppose that the men 
would have written as well, if they wrote at all. 1t is, of course, 
possible to say that the splendid efforts of an impassioned man are 
apt to be disfigured by his enthusiasm, and to want the many- 
sidedness and sincerity of pure science. ‘There is, no doubt, a 
scientific temperament which is guided only by the love of facts in its 
conclusions, and which cares not if it die, so it die in the light. But 
this faculty, without which no man can be a great thinker or 
historian, is rather that which collects and sifts materials, than 
that which arranges them. ‘The imagination that penetrates by a 
subtle insight into the life of by-gone generations, or builds up 
scattered thoughts into one coherent system, is so closely connected 
with sympathy, that a man possessing it cannot, however he 
wish it, stand outside humanity. Gibbon and Goethe are 
two apparent exceptions. Gibbon’s connection with politics was 
merely nominal, and Goethe avowedly preferred a higher intelli- 
gence, like Napoleon’s, to the claims of local patriotism. Accord- 
ingly, it has been well said that Gibbon’s title is the key-note to 
his book, and that, matchless in understanding the signs of 
dissolution and the decline of a rotten society, he was unable to 
comprehend the birth of new nations and a nobler political order. 
He can draw Justinian, but not Charlemagne. So far, Gibbon’s 
moral apathy paralyzed his hand, and unfitted him for his work. 
But as a representative man of his times, who united earnest 
unbelief in a dishonest theology to despair in social reforms, 
Gibbon carried one strong bias into study, and his active 
infidelity so heightened his apprehension and grasp of Church 
history, that in the opinion of Dr. Newman, no prejudiced 
judge, he is, or was till lately, our only Church historian. In 
short, wherever Gibbon has common standing-ground with 
Julian or Symmachus he transcends his own level, and as cer- 
tainly sinks below it when he writes without feeling. The case 
of Goethe is different, but points equally to the same conclusion. 
Goethe, whom, in spite of Mr. Purnell, we cannot think ‘‘a very 
mean artist,” produced one masterpiece, /aust, which is conceived 
in a very different spirit from the inferior, though great works, 
such as Wilhelm Meister, by which he still influences opinion. 
Now, the inner meaning of Faust is as representing the “ Sturm- 
und-Drang” period of German thought. The man worn out with 
labour and speculation, wavering between self-destruction aud 
sensual enjoyment, breaking down his ‘ beautiful world” that he 
may begin life anew, selling himself to evil that he may do good, 
and finding his way back to God through the labyrinth of passion 
and self-culture, is the living image of the society that broke with 
al] its unreal past, shattered its household gods, and reverted’ to 
nature and reason for inspiration, with the Devil not unfrequently 
for guide. It is scarcely too much to say that Faust reflects the 
times that preceded the French Revolution, as entirely as the 
Rape of the Lock or Paradise Lost reflects the polish of our 
Augustan age or the conceptions of Puritan theology. The mis- | 
fortune of Goethe was that he was too completely and to the core 
the Faust he painted. From the idealizing of youth, from the short 











period of forced impulses, when he was able to conceive Werther’s 
sorrows or understand the confessions of ‘a beautiful soul,” he | 
passed into the mere artist, dealing chiefly with the phantasmagoria | 
of intelligence, as Faust passes from the love and death-bed of | 
Gretchen to dreams of Helen and the forms of Greek mythology. | 
The poet's work becomes thinner, his art forced and unnatural in 
consequence. Yet, so far as he represented a real passion for | 
culture,—something more than a capacity for criticism or style,— | 


Goethe remained an abiding influence upon his own and succeed- | 
ing times. A man ‘‘to whom culture and barbarism are alone | 
of importance,” commonly omits the moral element of self-respect 


from culture, and does not see that a world without wars of i 


a, 
independence or the constant battle of ideas would be a-world 
in which cowards and hypocrites were unpleasantly numerous, 
Goethe was a greater poet than either Kirner or Arndt, but he 
could not touch the fibre in our common humanity whieh eyes 
those men have touched with their German battle-songs. The 
artist broke down precisely at the point where he was no longer 
a citizen. 

One of Mr. Purnell’s essays is devoted to an attack on-Mr, 
Mill’s Parliamentary career. It is not quite candid to quote two 
papers, one of which, owned by a prominent Tory, has steadily 
taken side against the Liberal party, while the other is distine. 
tively Adullamite, as ‘‘ Liberal organs of public opinion.” Noy 
is it a very convincing argument to say that the educational 
franchise would make ‘‘ noses count” in the State. But putting 
aside this and several other petulant expressions, which appear to 
show that Mr. Purnell carries warm political feelings into litera. 
ture, we understand him to think that Mr. Mill has damaged his 
reputation as a thinker by his vehemence as a partizan. Let’ ug 
assume that it is so. Will society in this case be the worse 
for examining Mr. Mill's philosophical writings with a little 
more care than it would bestow if he were not supposed to 
have a political bias? Is it a misfortune that Mr. Mill's 
‘‘ words now have no more than their own weight,” and that he ig 
not invested with a dim halo of infallibility, because his opinions 
on events of the day and the warmth of his convictions are more 
thoroughly known. Surely of all forms of hero-worship the 
fetish-worship that reverences its god in proportion as it doeg 
not understand him, is the least desirable for society. But 
further, does it follow that Mr. Mill is a bad member of. Panlia- 
ment, because his success as a statesman falls below his own 
achievements as a philosopher? Surely a man of great powers 
may be good in several fields of labour, though he be not equally 
good in all. ‘I'he question, in fact, is not whether Mr. Mill is the 
best man in the House, but whether he is the worst ; and West- 
minster may have done well in returning Mr. Mill against Mr, 
Smith, if it has added some genius, some power of abstract 
thought, and some capacity for clear statement to the House, even 
with the alloy of occasional over-vehemence and of opinions 
which Mr. Purnell thinks irrational. Of course it may still be 
argued that Mr. Mill is withdrawa from the sphere in which he is 
undeniably the best, to one in which his opponents think that he 
only holds a secondary rank. But a man may find that his 
powers of producing books are limited, or may desire to serve aa 
apprenticeship to active life. ‘‘ Shall we carry the old thesis into 
eternity ?” it has been happily asked. In the interests of a man’s 
self-culture, and therefore in the ultimate interest of all society, it 
is well that he should sometimes move out of a limited cirele, and 
learn even by failure what cau only be taught by experience. 

We have left ourselves no space to notice Mr. Purnell’s literary 
criticisms, which to many readers will be the more attractive 
portion of the book. They are pleasantly written, in a fluent and 
clear style, but with no particular knowledge of the subject-matter, 
and with no special suggestiveness of idea. Rather they strike 
us as neither better nor worse than what we read every week in 
half-a-dozen newspapers. Mr. Purnell’s opening chapters are the 
most original, and perhaps their chief value lies in the freshness 
with which they reproduce the common-places of English Philis- 
tinism. All who wish to confound the artist with the mechanic, 
the poet or thinker with the literary man, will find a very genial 
prophet in Mr. Purnell. 





MR. PALGRAVE’S HYMNS.* 
Tue essential and only question which needs to be asked in order 
to test either the literary or spiritual value of a hymn is this,— 
whether the imaginative power and rhythmical or musical feeling of 
the writer has been so used as to bring the mind of the reader 
into an attitude in which God and Christ are more vividly seen, 
and their nature more powerfully realized than it would be with- 
out the aid of that imaginative power and that rhythmical 
measure. There is no different test for the literary and for the 
spiritual value of a hymn, because a poem which, however 
beautiful in itself, takes the form of a hymn, when that form tafhs 
out to be a spurious one,—when, in other words, the writer over- 
lays the personal relation of the mind to God with distracting ima- 
ginative touches or fanciful images,—is in a literary no less than 
a spiritual point of view a bad hymn. Just as a drama, however 
beautiful in its poetical structure, is in a literary sense a bad 
drama if it does not open a true and vivid insight into the humana 
characters it professes to deal with, so a hymn, however beautiful 





* Original Hymns. By Francis Turner Palgrave. London: MacmiHanand Co, 
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= pobtical structure, is a bad hymn which does not bring us face to | “ Sip Sooets f time ate “Ts what we trace of law 
ond “ . : : : : days from me ; The whole of God's decree ? 
with the object of devotion, and which allows its poetical Ge ; . 
he wal to hang between the soul and God and intercept the view, my suneddenee “oa! ahead eee brief span graspMature's 
. instead of further revealing Him. Hence many of the most How can I follow Thee ? And bid not follow Tahoe ? 
peautiful poems on devotional subjects seem to us very bad hymns, | «Comes faint and far thy voice “© heavy cross—of faith 
like, for example, George Herbert's, beginning :— From vales of Galilee ; In what we cannot see ! 
S 7 “Sweet day! so cool, so calm, so bright, Thy vision fades in ancientshades;| As once of yore, thyself restore 
The bridal of the earth and sky ; How should we follow Thee? | ~- And help to follow thee! 
Mr, The dew shall weep thy fall to-night, “ Unchanging law binds all, “Tf not as once Thou car’st 
two For thou must die. And Nature all we see : In true humanity, 
ily “Sweet rose! whose hue, angry and brave, Thou art a star, far off, too far, Come yet as guest within the 
™ Bids the rash gazer wipe his eye, Too far to follow Thee! breast 
- Thy root is ever in its grave, “Ah, sense - bound heart and That burns to follow Thee. 
Nor And thou must die.” blind! “ Within our heart of hearts 
onal z ‘ . : Is naught but what we see ? In nearest nearness be ; 
= ‘We do not suppose Herbert ever intended this for a hymn, but it . = 
ting js now often, and we think very unfortunately, used as one. So ae og Cesumeneations Vos ps acon 
a far from bringing us into the direct presence of God, it hangs Can we not follow Thee ? Go, Lord; we follow Thee. 
hig a delicate fretwork of fancies, sometimes grotesque, sometimes | poetry could scarcely blend more closely with faith than in these 
™ exquisitely beautiful, before the mind, which as much shuts out the | beautiful verses, which rise almost steadily towards the simple and 
= object of devotion as the rich foliage of a tree shuts out the sun. yet sublime prayer with which it concludes, — 
The great beauty of most of the dozen hymns before us is that they - . en. ce * 
ttle 8 ‘ ae Set up thy throne within thine own, 
keep 80 faithfully to the purpose of a hymn, and use the imaginative in which th ntti hes “i 
- power and poetical feeling of the writer in absolute subordination a aes o - s i Sean ——” approaches * in acarest 
a ‘to this end. Instead of distracting the mind with beauty, and aeaemees a er ey 
vn scattering the poetical glimpses they give us over a wide area of 
= speculative thought or spiritual emotion, they concentrate the TODD ON PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT.* 
s rays of thought and feeling to a focus in the one Object of faith | Mr. Topp has undertaken a task which ought long ago to have 
en and love. Take, for instance, this fine verse in the hymn for | attracted students of the Constitution and history of England. 
Sat morning,— : ai Speaking generally, we have a practical acquaintance with the 
. "O Lord of lights! “tis Thou alone working of our Parliamentary system ; we have a knowledge of 
la- Can’st make our darkened hearts Thine own : h " ; 
wn Though this new day with joy we see, the forms of procedure, imperfect probably, but not incorrect; 
ms Great Dawn of God! we cry for Thee!” and we know the fundamental theories of the Constitution. Few 
ly Here all the associations of the dawn,—the faint glimmer of cold | among us, however, could reconcile theory and practice, or even 
he light on the edge of the horizon, the shiver it brings with it over | state the theory fully, and no one has ever before attempted to 
te all nature, the tremulous stir of life which attends that chill an- | work out the theory into all its details, and illustrate all the 
* ticipation of the sun’s heat, the sense of intense serenity and | points of contact between the executive and legislative powers. 
et silence which this first faint birth of trouble and sorrow brings | Mr. Todd, who is the Librarian of the Canadian Legislature, long 
” home to us,—are all pressed into the service of the true purpose of | 4g0 had his attention, almost accidentally, attracted to this sub- 
as ahyma, and all converge to open our minds to the first touch of | ject, and he has now set before the world the first half of a work 
Ne God within the spirit. The same impression is made by the | which in design is eminently useful, and in execution is, at least, 
ts whole of the following fine hymn, in which the writer with a | not glaringly defective. The present volume contains a general 
" certain courage refers to the Oriental splendour of the Apoca- | introduction, which gives to the author's political views somewhat 
is lyptic Vision for the purpose of deepening the contrast between it | undue preponderance ; a historical introduction, of which the first 
. and the truer conception of our Lord, that the kingdom of God is | part is good and valuable on the whole, and the second part, 
9 “within you :”"— annals of the successive Administrations from 1782 to 1866, well 
; “Tue Crry or Gop. planned, but very unskilfully worked out; an account of the 
: "ld0d, yap % Bacirsia rod Oeod évrdg Yay zori. | constitutional position of the Sovereign, and a detailed disserta- 


— cr 





“O thou not made with hands, 
Not throned above the skies, 
Nor wall'd with shining walls, 
Nor framed with stones of price, 
More bright than gold or gem 
God’s own Jerusalem ! 


“Where’er the gentle heart 
Finds courage from above ; 
Where’er the heart forsook 
Warms with the breath of love ; 
Where faith bids fear depart, 
City of God! thou art. 
“Thou art where’er the proud 
In humbleness melts down ; 
Where self itself yields up; 





Where martyrs win their crown ; 
Where faithful souls possess 
Themselves in perfect peace. 


“Where in life's common ways 
With cheerful feet we go; 
When in His steps we tread 
Who trod the way of woe ; 

Where He is in the heart, 
City of God! thou art. 


“ Not throned above the skies, 
Nor golden-wall'd afar, 
But where Christ’s two or three 
In His name gather'd are, 
Be in the midst of them, 
God's own Jerusalem !” 


The golden walls and gates of precious gems were never used to 
higher purpose than here, where they are denied to the true city of 
God, and contrasted with the spiritual scenery which witnesses the 


immediate presence of God. 


“ Not throned above the skies, 
Nor golden-wall’d afar,” 
—that is in the true poetic spirit of Isaiah crying that “ every 
valley shall be exalted, and every mountain and hill shall be 


brought low.” 


The least impressive of these hymns is the second pair of hymns 
for morning and evening, as the first pair are among the finest, 


if'not the finest of all. 


There is a limp about the rhythm of the 


second pair which breaks the train of thought and feeling. 
Perhaps the finest of all the hymns is that which expresses so 


powerfully our modern difficulties in finding Christ. 


We cannot 


resist the pleasure of extracting this perfect expression of the new 
belief which prays that its own unbelief may be helped :— 
“Farrag anD Sicnt IN THE Latrer Days. 


“*T prae: sequar. 


“Thou sayst, ‘Take up thy cross, | ‘ But O, dear Lord, we cry, 


O Man! and follow me :’ 


The = is black, the feet are 


slack, 
Yet we would follow Thee. 


That we thy face could see! 


Thy blessed face one moment's | 


space — 
Then might we follow Thee! 


| tion on the Royal prerogative as controlled by Parliament. ‘The 
; second volume is to describe the origin and importance of the 
Cabinet Council, the functions of the several Ministers, and the 
conduct of public business, &c., by the Administration. There is 
| nothing in the book which is very new or striking to an English- 
man, though it would probably be very instructive to a foreigner 
zealous for constitutional government in the abstract, but bliss- 
fully ignorant as to the manner in which it is practically worked. 
Such a reader's first impression would be that the English Consti- 
tution is the most indefinite thing in the world, that there is in it 
no logical completeness, no strongly marked lines, and that to 
attempt to reproduce it by express legislation would be a3 impos- 
sible as to copy with a paint-brush the changing tints and imper- 
ceptibly shifting outlines of a sunset cloud. So far he would be 
right, and Mr. Todd deserves credit for having portrayed so com- 
pletely a system so subtle; but his next impression would be an 
erroneous one, for which also Mr. Todd is responsible. He would 
gather that the Sovereign has very real and substantial power in 
England, and that the common belief about England being a land 
of really popular government is absurdly exaggerated. Knglish- 
men would not be likely to be deceived by the confusion of thought 
into which the author has fallen, but foreigners, and especially 
Americans, may easily be misled. Mr. Todd is too diligent and care- 
ful a student to misunderstand the practical working of our Parlia- 
mentary machine, and probably he would, if questioned, explain 
his theoretical language to mean what we all know it ought to 
mean ; but as it stands, his language is essentially misleading to all 
those who start with a competent knowledge of the subject. 

The Sovereign has now little or no power, properly so called. 
The Ministry, in their collective and in their individual capacities, 
possess very considerable power by virtue of their exercising the 
executive power generally, or in their several departments, which 
theoretically belongs to the Crown ; and the Sovereign, by virtue 








* On Parliamentary Government in England. By Alpheus Todd, Librarian of the 
| Legislative Assembly of Canada. Vol. I. London: Longmans and Co. 1307 
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of being the only person perpetually in office, and having to con- 
sider every public question responsibly, may very naturally possess 
considerable influence. But power the Sovereign personally does 
not enjoy; the very theory that some Minister is constitutionally 
responsible for every public act of the Sovereign, which implies 
that the Minister gave the advice on which the Sovereign acted, 
or in other words, dictated the Sovereign’s conduct, necessarily also 
implies that the Sovereign cannot constitutionally do anything of 
his own will. Mr. ‘Todd, like many other people, is a slave to 
words ; he imagines that the Queen's theoretical right to nominate 
her Ministers gives her great and real power, and indulges in a 
great deal of twaddle about strengthening the legitimate influence 
of the Crown, in order to check the advancing tendency towards 
democracy. He is fully alive to the social influence possessed by 
the Sovereign, and also to the weight which an able Prince may 
have in public matters, in consequence of his great and continual 
familiarity with every step of policy; and these ought not to be 
omitted in reckoning over the forces which operate upon the 
complicated machine of English Government. Similarly, there 
are Royal prerogatives, which have been dormant for generations, 
and some of them never likely to be exercised again, which are 
purely potential forces, that have no importance when we are 
estimating the daily working of the machine, but are always 
capable of being brought into play. It is probable enough that 
a strong exertion of disused prerogative would be like inserling a 
crow-bar into an engine at work; it would very probably derange 
the engine, and most infallibly break the crow-bar. ‘Theoretically, 

however, these powers of the Crown are not to be forgotten, since 
they not only may some day need to be employed, but also furnish 
the explanation of some apparent anomalies of ordinary procedure. 

Mr. Todd of course is not slow to recognize their existence, but 
he fails to distinguish them fully from the ordinary executive 
functions. He is not very consistent in his language, nor always 
perfectly clear in perceiving the exact bearings of an argument, 
so that it may be as much from want of perspicuity as from any 
mistaken views that he falls into these confusions. Allowance 
must also be made for the change that has come over the country 
of late years. The complete system of Parliamentary government, 
the universal responsibility of Ministers, may have been acknow- 
ledged for a century, but they have scarcely been thoroughly 
acted on for a quarter of that time. Many of Mr. Todd's remarks 
were perhaps true of George III., certainly of earlier Kings, and 
no formal change has been made in the Constitution ; but a 
revolution, none the less real because silent, has in fact taken 
place since George III. dismissed the Administration of ‘‘ All the 
Talents” at his own private pleasure, attempted to force his 

Ministers to pledge themselves never to propose a measure on a 
matter concerning which he felt strongly himself, and interfered 
to induce the House of Lords to throw out a Bill carried through 

the Commons by his own Cabinet. The theory that ‘the King 

can do no wrong ” is excellent as a constitutional maxim, coupled 
as it is with the universally admitted responsibility of some 

Minister for every Royal act; but any future Sovereign will have 

a hard task of it who, not content with influence, seeks to take 

power alsointohis hands. Weshould doubt the continued stability 

of the Throne, if it were long occupied by a profligate scoundrel like 

George IV., or by a tyrant even in the qualified sense in which 

George III. strove to deserve that title. 

The most useful portion of Mr. Todd's work as a book of refer- 
ence is the last long chapter, in which he elaborately discusses 
every item of what he calls the Royal prerogative, which of course 
is really the power of the Executive, in connection with Par- 
liamentary control, and supplies instances of the usage or the 
dicta of statesmen on each point. There may be a little unneces- 
sary matter, some want of due appreciation of the relative import- 
ance of things, some defects of arrangement and division, but on 
the whole this portion is both well designed and satisfactorily 
worked out. The cardinal point in the relations between Par- 
liament and the Government is fully and repeatedly brought 
out,—that the proper function of Parliament is to control, not 
itself to assume, the exercise of executive functions.. Its business, 
as against the Government, is closely analogous to the business 
of a Court of Jaw, as against the losers in a civil suit. It 
cannot, except possibly in rare instances, compel directly the 
specific performance of any duty, but it can inflict damages for 
any neglect or contravention of duty. There is no absolute law 
to prevent any Ministry from acting in defiance of the opinion of 
the House of Commons, but no Ministry dares to do it, any more 
than a private citizen dares defy his liability to damage for any 


attempt to exercise, any executive powers. Although the Grog 
nominally acts, ‘‘no opinions or policy can be carried out b nt 
Government of England but such as meet with the sober a J 
of Parliament and of the people.” Mr. Todd sees very clearly the 
practical advantages which result from the Executive Ministery 
being nominally servants to the Crown, acting on their own autho. 
rity as such servants, and only responsible to Parliament not 
directed by it. A large deliberative body is obviously unfitted to 
manage details, to discuss and determine minutiz of administra 
tion; and though there would at first sight seem to be tiem 
venience in the Minister acting first, and being called to 
account afterwards by a power which he dares not di 
yet practically this evil is not felt. In the first place, the 
Ministry for the time being possesses, or is supposed to 
sess, the confidence of the House ef Commons, and can therefore 
reckon on support to its policy ; and secondly, all matters of im. 
portance are in fact brought under the notice of Parliament before. 
hand, either because legislation is necessary, or by means. of g 
question or motion made by some individual member, whether 
belonging to the Government or not, for that express purpose, 
The newest and most interesting portion of Mr. Todd's work, 
that relating to the Cabinet Council, is yet to come, and it is 
because his book is unfinished that we call attention to some minor 
faults which tend to mar the present volume, in the hope that he 
may avoid them in future, and make the second volume as good in 
execution as in intention. His accuracy is not altogether unim- 
peachable; for instance, his language clearly implies that the 
question of ship-money was decided by the judges in Hampden's 
favour, and he gives the date of Charles I.’s execution incorrectly, 
These are probably mere slips, but they tend to suggest doubt of 
his historical accuracy upon matters less familiar to the reader, 
where he must take statements of fact on trust. A_ little 
repetition is excusable, but it is always a blemish, and even 
where it is sought to establish a principle by a sericea of 
precedents, it is scarcely necessary to repeat line after line 
language almost identical as regards the point at issue. Mr. 
Todd is also rather apt to fall into a confusion between justi- 
fication of a particular measure and assertion of a right to doit 
unquestioned. He gives numerous instances of Ministers being 
called to account for their actions and of their successful defence, 
but he seldom makes it clear whether he means to show that the 
Minister admitted the right of Parliament to inquire into the par- 
ticular matter in question, and satisfied the House that he had 
acted rightly, or that he denied being responsible in exactly the 
form and manner in which it was sought to attach responsibility 
to him. Moreover, his strong Tory opinions lead him into some 
very irrelevant reflections, and one or two singular statements, a8 
for instance that ‘‘a Royal proclamation can add force toa law 
already made.” But with the one important exception that we 
have already dwelt on, his confusion of thought regarding the 
power of the Crown, his book is good enough to carry off more 
important faults than these, and to be a real addition to our con- 
stitutional literature. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 
—_——»— 
First Years in Europe. By George H. Calvert. (Boston, Spencer; 
London, Triibner.)—Mr. Calvert's first years in Europe date from 
August, 1823, and though he has not much to tell us, some of his pages 
are valuable in the extreme, He studied at Gottingen for a time, 
attending the lectures of Heeren, of one of which he gives a lively 
sketch, and conversing with Blumenbach. He heard stories of Cole- 
ridge in Germany proving an idler in his study of the language, and 
learning a long ode of Klopstock by heart to astonish his countrymet 
by his apparent fluency. He saw Dr. Pusey studying sixteen hours a day, 
and at the end of six weeks able to read all German books on theology. 
He mot the future Prassian minister Eichhorn, who was then professor of 
law, and who was astonished to hear that England and America thought 
anything of so superficial a book as Blackstone's Commentaries, From 
Gittingen he went to Weimar, and was fortunate enough to have one 
interview with Goethe. Although he had no introduction of any kind, 
he sent in his card, with ‘ Aus Washington, America,” written upon it, 
and was received most cordially, and examined most minutely as to the 
recent election of John Quincey Adams. Being thus welcomed by 
Goetho, he was admitted into society in Weimar, and went to Court 
without a sign of a uniform. He was not like an Oxford graduate then 
staying at Weimar, who had bought an English field-marsbal’s fall 
dress, and appeared in it at all the Court festivals. But these gaieties 
seem to have distracted his attention from the one person in Weimar 
who was of much greater importance than all the others, and he had 





eivil wrong done by him. Parliament is ultimately sovereign, 


although it does not possess, and cannot without detriment | 


no second interview with Goethe. We are sure that he regrets it n0¥ 
and his readers will join in that feeling. 
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ts Second Love. By Julia Kavanagh. Three vols. (Hurst and 
tt.)—Miss Kavanagh ought not to spoil a genuine style by 
attempts at sensation. Her forte lies in quiet portraiture, as she has 
shown in some novels of high merit. But since other lady writers have 
earned atransient fame, and money which we hope they have invested 
more profitably, Miss Kavanagh has also tried her hand at murder and 
mystery. We say murder, though we are not sure that a murder is 
but we never arrive at a satisfactory solution of the great 

riddle in Sybil's Second Love. Sybil herself is a charming character, 
and there is power in the portrait of her husband, as well as in that of 
her bosom friend and false stepmother. But both of these last suffer 
from the mystery to which we have alluded, and while Miss Kavanagh 
makes them scheme she thinks herself absolved from the necessity of 
keeping them natural. We regret these blemishes, for the novel is 
in many points, and may occupy a conspicuous place in the list of 
those to be ordered from Mudie’s. 
Civilization, Taxation, and Representation. By George Holloway. 
y.)—Although Mr. Holloway is a theorist, characteristically 

when dealing with first principles and vague when he ap- 

the practical region, there is much in his three essays that is 
eminently suggestive. Tho first deals largely with population, and the 
it bears to the national wealth. The second, with the means 

5 collecting a proper per-centage of that wealth, and levying it equably 
the | tion. The third, with the proper representation of both 
in the government of the country. It is rather significant 
loway that on one page he says, “a pure democracy is the 
form of government,” while on the very next page he tells 
‘democracy,’ rightly understood, means a perfect represen- 
f every citizen of a nation in his exact state of worldly existence.” 
italics are Mr. Holloway’s, and we are afraid the doctrine will also 
remain his property. We have not yet advanced to such a state of 
dyilization that we can listen to the voice of pure reason, especially on 
— which are so pressing and call for a rough-and-ready setile- 









History of Rationalism. By John F. Hurst, D.D. (Triidner.)—It is 
séme recommendation of this work that it has gone through three 
editions in America. We doubt if it would ever attain such a circula- 
tim in England. Though useful as a storehouse of materials on 
religions thought since the Reformation, it is wholly confused and 
undigested, and has no pretention to the name of a history. The style 
is equally faulty, and the grammar not always perfect. Dr. Hurst 
writes of Germany as a country which “has been prospered.” His 
account of Voltaire’s death reads as if Frederick the Great maintained 
acorrespondence with Voltaire even after that event. His sketch of 
the controversy between Dr. Newman and Mr. Kingsley cleariy implies 
thst Mr. Kingsley wrote a reply to the Apologia. His description of 
Gibbon states almost expressly that the historian became a Roman 
Catholic some time after leaving Oxford, and went into Parliament at 
the very time the first volume of the Fall and Decline appeared. We 
believe these mistakes are caused by over-generalization and want of 
clearness of perception, rather than by neglect. But Dr. Hurst is 
simply ludicrous when he speaks of Mr. Maurice as not employing him- 
self in publishing his theological sentiments in the form of religious 
novels, like Kingsley and others, but having the commendable frankness 
to state his opinions without circumlocution, and to furnish us with his 
creed in a single volume of essays. Perhaps some of tho readers of the 
three American editions of Dr. Hurst’s work will be able to explain why 
it should be so very commendable for a man to write in a style in which 
he excels, instead of in a style for which he has no inclination. 

Descriptive Astronomy. By George F. Chambers, F.R.A.S. (Oxford: 

Clarendon Press.) —We have hardly done justice to the late volumes in 


the Clarendon Press Series, which ono and all fill a gap in our national 
as in our educational literature. Mr. Chambers’s manual of astro- 
nomy is worthy of the series. To use his own phrase, it is popular 
without being vapid, and scientific without being undaly technical. It 
is not easy to give even a general idea of its contents in the short space 
at our disposal, as our readers will understand when we say that the 
book contains 816 pages. Beginning with the sun and the planets, it 
goes on to describe eclipses, both in their nature and in their chief 
manifestations, comets, their history and statistics, the astronomy of 
time, the stars, and the practical appliances of astronomers. This is 
but an imperfect summary, yet if we once entered into any of the details 
of Mr. Chambers’s work we should never come to an end. The book is 
as inexhaustible as its subject. 

The British Association: Nottingham Meeting, 1866. Edited by W. 
Tindal Robertson, Esq., M.D. (Hardwicke.)—Dr. Robertson offers us 


in this book ‘a brief and intelligible summary of the proceedings of 


what has been generally acknowledged to have 


t 
successful meetings the Association has ever held.” ipa 
faced by a historical sketch of the association itself, and of the p 

mecting, as well as by a series of biographical sketches of the succes- 

sive Presidents of the Association. 

Gulliver's Travels. By Jonathan Swift. A new edition. Carefully 
edited by a Clergyman.—Pope's Poetical Works. With Life and Notes 
by the Rev. J. Lupton. (Tegg.)—These two volumes are decidedly 
handy, and suit the eye as well as the pocket. The notes to the edition 
of Pope are concise, but to the point. Gulliver is purged of “ those 
gross indelicacies which in many places disfigure ‘his travels,’ and the 
work is presented in such a state that it may with confidence be sub- 
mitted even to the perusal of children.” This of course is the meaning 
of “carefully edited by a Clergyman,” though if the clerical status of 
the editor be a guarantee, the Decanal dignity of the author ought to 
have rendered such care superfluous. 

Shorn Relics. A Trouvaille. (Adams and Francis.)—We are so well 
acquainted with the novel or poem found in some old chest, or the 
present of some hermit, that we can make a pretty good guess at the 
merits of the work which needs such an apologetic introduction. The 
author of Shorn Relics may perhaps succeed in tha lighter» of 
verse when he writes without a disguise, and with some more 
purpose than appears in this volume. 

Faith's Work Perfected; or Francke’s Orphan House at Halle. Edited 
and translated by W. L. Gage. (Low and Son.)—Mr. Gage’s introduc- 
tion to this quaint little work would be improved if he did not speak of 
Carlyle as caricaturing things in his ribald zigzag way, and as virulently 
attacking almost every Christian. We notice these blemishes the more, 
that the tone of the whole work is so naive, so trustful, so charitable. 
Francke’s own account of the manner in which he first began 
his work of instructing the orphans of Halle, how money came in, 
sometimes by gifts of fourpence halfpenny, at other times by gifts of 
150/.; how he was frequently at a loss, and God sent an immediate 
auswer to his prayers, is almost miraculous. At one time, he says, he 
tried to find one poor orphan to educate; four were brought to him to 
choose from ; ‘relying upon the Lord, I ventured to take all four.” The 
one or the four had to be supported on the interest of 751, yet Francke 
seems to have found that four could be supported just as easily as one. 
One of his most singular entries is, ‘‘To my surprise, a public hangman 
came in to see me, and brought me sixteen shillings, which, coming from 
such a quarter, gave me new assurance of the favour of God.” 

Sacred Music for the Home Circle. Edited by E, H. Thorne, Organist 
of Chichester Cathedral. (Hamilton, Adams, and Co.)—A selection of 
standard sacred tunes, with standard or favourite hymns to match them. 










Mr. Thorne is happy in his choice. 


— 
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Butterworth — Trower's Law of the Building of 
Churches, &. 

Alexander Strahan—Chureh Life. 
ene and Co.—Tue Iliad of Homer, by F. A. 


Christia: y—C. 
wg cbtiatien Knowledge Society—China, by Samuel 
‘ LAY Newby—Playing on the Brink, by J. F. Corkran, 
Rivington and Co.—Beasley’s Arithmetic. 





I REAKFAST.—EPPS'S COCOA 
(also called EPPS'S HOMEOPATHIC COCOA). 
The very agreeable character of this preparation has 

rendered it a general favourite. Iuvigorating and 

sustaining, with a refined and grateful flavour de- 
veloped by the special mode of Preparation applied, 
this Cocoa is used as their habitual beverage fur break- 
fast by thousands who never used Cocoa before. “Cocoa 
s.ands very much higher than tea or coffee,” Dr. Has- 
sall says, ‘‘and contains every ingredi necessary to 
the growth and sustenance of the body.” 

It is made simply by pouring boiling water or milk 
on the preparation as sold. }1b., }!b., and llb. packets. 








Mr. EPHRAIM MOSELY can only be consulted in 
London, at his residence, 9 Grosvenor st., Grosveaur sq. 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH. Important improvemaut, and 
great reduction in prices. 
R. EPHRAIM MOSELY, 
SURGEON-DENTIST, 9 Grosvenor street, poe. 


ORMOLJU, for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY, 
Canpetanaa, Moperator Lamps, in Bronze, Ormolu, 
China, and Glasz. Srarcerres in Parian, Vases, and 
other Ornaments in a Show-room erected expressly for 


these articles. 
OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 


(\SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, Wall Lights, and Lustres for 
Table G &e. 





Gas and 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 15s. 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2. 
All articles marked in plain figures. 


Ornamental Glass, —- and Foreiga, suitable for 
reseuts. 
Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly exe- 
cuted. 
LONDON—Show-rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 


BIRMINGHAM— and Show-rooms, Broad 
street. —' 1807. 





venor square. Svle inventor aud exclusive patent 

Artificial Teeth on @ soft, elastic, cuemicaily prepared 
india-rubber gum. No wires or unsigutly fasteuings 
are required; they are more natural, duraole, aud com- 
fortable than any yet introjuced, and are about the 
specific gravity of cork, thus combiniug lightness and 
durability beyond any yet produced. They are seif- 
ad render support to the aljviniug teeth, are 
fitted eo ey painless priacipie, and supplied at 
the reach of all. 


charges w 
Clergymen, Leeturers, and Public Speakers will find 
this system ted to their wants; ibcom- 
bines complete enuaciatiou and perfect mastication. 
Consultation free. 
Observe.—No connection with any one of the same name. 





(OSIESTIBLS OTTOMANS for 
Centre of Rooms, to form one oun aod twe 

easy chairs, a great improvement on nary otto- 
map. Ouly of T. H. FLLMER and SON, Easy Chair 
and Sofa Manufacturers, 31, 32, and 28 Berner: street, 
Oxford street, W., and 34 and 35 Charles street, W. 
—An illustrated price list sent post free. 


pearance, BEDDING, and BED- 


ROOM FU RNITURE.—Aa Illustrated Catalogue, 
of 1,000 articles of BED-ROUM FURNI- 





ith 1 
TURK, sent ifree by post) ou to FILMER 
and SON, Upholsterers, 31, $2, aud 23 Beraers street, 


Oxford street, W., and $4421.95 Caarles stres:, W. 
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BENSON'S WATCHES & CLOCKS. 


By special appointment to 
H.R.H, the PRINCE of WALES. 
Prize Medal, London, Class 33; Dublin, Class 10. 


WATCHES—Chronometers, Keyless, Repeaters, Chro- 


nographs, é&e. 
CLOCKS—For Dining and Drawing Rooms, Carriages, 
Churches, &c. 


JEWELLERY-—Specialities in Monograms, Crystals, 


Diamonds, and line Gold. 


PLATE, and WORKS of ART in Bronze, by leading 
Artists, 
PRICES and DESCRIPTIONS, see Illustrated Pam- 


phlet, post free. 
Watches and Clocks sent to all parts of the world. 
J. W. BENSON, 25 Old Bond Street. 
Steam Factory and City Show Rooms, 
58 and 60 Ludgate Hill. 
Paris Exhibition, 1867, English Section, Class 23. 


SHANKS’ NEW IMPROVED 
PATENT LAWN MOWERS. 


Putronized on Five Occasions during the Season of 
1864 by Her MAJESTY the QUEEN. 
Ani once by His MAJESTY the KING of SAXONY. 
On Four Separate Occasions during the Season of 1865 
by Her MAJESTY the QUEEN. 

Once by His MAJESTY the KING of HOLLAND, 
And once by His MAJESTY the KING of PRUSSIA. 
Again duiing the Season of 1866 they were Patronized 
on fonr Occasions by Her MAJESTY the QUEEN. 








SHANKS’ PATENT LAWN MOWERS are in daily 
use in the Roya) Gardens at Kew, Windsor, Buckingham 
Palace, Hampton Court, Osborne, and Balmoral ; in the 
Grourds of the Crystal Palace Company at Sydenham; 
in the Royal Horticultural Society’s Gardens, Kensing- 
ton; in Hyde Park; in Victoria Park; in Battersea 
Park, and in many hundreds of the principal Gardens 
in the Kingdom, as well as abroad, where their merits 
have been fully tried and their success established. 

SHANKS’ PATENT LAWN MOWERS are all 
warranted to give ample satisfaction, and ifnot approved 
of can be at once returned. Their great durability, 
simplicity of construction, and ease in working give 
them a decided superiority over all other Lawn Mowers. 

SHANKS’ PATENT LAWN MOWERS do their work 
on uneren as well as on lerel lawns in a much neater 
manner than the Scythe, at half the expense, and it is 
quite immaterial whether the grass be wet or dry. 

Illustrated Circulars sent free on application. 
A. SHANKS and SON, 27 Leadenhall street, London. 


LONDON AND GENERAL WATER 
PURIFYING COMPANY (Limited). 


PATENT CISTERN FILTER, charged solely with 
animal charcoal. The latest patented filter in general 
use, and requiring when once fixed no attention what- 
ever. Patronized and used by Her Majesty the Queen 
at Osborne, by H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge, the 
élite of the medical profession, and at the Fusilier 
Guards’, Middlesex, St. George’s, German, and London 
Hospitals, and at the Regent’s Park and Tower Bar- 
racks, and numerous institutions, breweries, &c. 

Professor Frankland, F.R.S., in his analysis of the 
waters for December, 1866,in the report to the Regis- 
trar-General, states, ‘ With regard to the filtration of 
this water [New River] through animal charcoal, it will 
be observed that, although the total daily domestic 
supply of » house on Haverstock Hill bas passed 
through the same filter for seven months, the animal 
charcoal sill retains practically unimpaired its power of 
abstracting organic impurities.” 

*,* The above filter was supplied by this Company. 

The filters may be seen in operation, and full particu- 
lars obtaised, on application to the Secretary, at the 
offices, 157 Strand, London, W.C. (four doors from 

Somerset Ilouse). 
IMPERIAL TOBACCO MANUFACTORIES 
OF THE 


FRENCH GOVERNMENT. 
— —— 
GENUINE CIGARS SUPPLIED AT LOWEST 
PRICES. 





The French Penny “ Bordeaux” and the Three- 
penny “Havannah” specially recommended. 
109 Strand, W.C.R. SMITH, Manager. 


INFECTIOUS DISEASES PREVENTED 
BY THE USE OF 
SAPO CARBONIS DETERGENS, 
OR PURE COAL TAR SOAP. 


This unrivalled Skin Soap, if used daily, imparts a clear 
and healthy «appearance, and acts as an effectual preven- 
tive of infectious diseases. See medical testimony, and 
the Lancet, &c., &e. 

To be had in Tablets 6d aud 1s each, of all Chemists, 
And Wholesale of 

W. V. WRIGHT and CO., Manufacturing Chemists, 
London, , 











OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—ALL OUR 

FACULTIES.—Almost all disorders of the 
human body are distiuetly to be traced to impure blood. 
The purification of that fluid is the first step towards 
health. Holloway’s Pills r d tl lves to the 





attention of all sufferers ; no injurious consequences can | Siu are hidden by its use, and a transcendent beauty 
result from the use, no mistake can be made in their | Produced to the face. 
For indigestion, confirmed dyspepsia, | “45 High Holborn, Loudou, and all Chemisis. 


admnistration. 
and chrovic constipation tue most beneficial effects have 
been, aud always must be, Obtained from the wholesume 
Power exeried py these purifying Pills over the diges- 
tion. Persous whose lives were a confirmed series of 
Suflerings have been restored to ease, sireugih, and 
Periect health by Holloway's Pills, after the truitiess trial 
of the whole pharmac:.paia of physic, u 


redness, sallowness, &c. 
aud 100 stamps. 


iu seven or teu days the hair assumes its original colour, 
aud remains so byau occasional usiug. 
elamps. 


SHOW-ROOMS devoted exclusively to the separate 
D splay of LAMPS, BATHS, and METALLIC BED. 
STEA!S. The stock of eich is at once the largest, 
newest, and most varied ever submitted to the public, 


tended to make his establishment the most distinguished 


in this country. 
Bedsteads, from .......... 123 6d to £20 03 eac’. 
Shower Baths, from ...... 83 0dto £6 0s each. 
Lamps (Moderateur), from 630d to £8 103 each. 
(All other kinds at the s wme rate.) 


Pure Colza Oil ........ 33 7d per gallon. 


'MEA-URNS, of LONDON MAKE 

ONLY. The Largest Assortment of Loudon-made 
TEA-URNS in the World (including all the recent 
novelties, many of which are registered) ison SALU at 
WILLIAM 8S. BURTON'S, from 30s to £6. 


UTLERY, Warranted.—The most varied 
assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, 

all warranted, is on sale at WILLIAM 8S. BURTON’s, 
at prices that are remunerative only because of the large - 
ness of the sales. 























2 3 
| $a | 5a|38 
SS ies les 
Ivory Handles. me ies 3 
= o P 
[ss/83|8 
als o 
is. dis. dja d 
84-inch ivory handles ...........13 0/10 6/5 0 
84-inch fine ivory balance handles... 18 0 |14 0/5 9 
4-inch ivory balauce handles......21 0 ji6 0/5 9 
4-inch fineivory handles..........28 0/20 0/8 6 
4-inch finest African ivory bandles..35 0 [27 0 {12 0 
Ditto, with silver ferules..........42 0 35 0/13 0 
Ditto, carved handles, silver ferules 55 0 145 0 |Ll3 6 
Nickel electro-silver handles ....25 0 19 0/7 6 
Silver handles of any pattern...... 84 0 [54 0/21 0 
Bone and Horn Handles.—Knives) 
and Forks, per Dozen. } 
White bone handles ., {11 0/8 6/2 6 
Ditto balance handles....... ecoceiad O 17 O} 4 6 
B!ack horn-rimmed shoulders ..../18 0 115 6] 4 6 
Ditto, very strong-riveted handles.|12 6 }9 613 6 


The largest stock in existence of plated dessert knives 
and forks, and of the new plated fish-eating knives aud 
forks and carvers. 


ILLIAM S, BURTON, GENERAL 

FURNISHING [RONMONGSER by appoiat- 
ment to H.R.H. the Priace of Wales,sends a Cal i- 
LOGUE gratis and post paid. It contains upvaris 
of 600 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock of Ster- 
ling Silver and Electro Plate, Nickel Silver and 
Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-water Dishes, 
Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimuey-pieces, Kitchea 
Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns and 
Kettles, Clocks, Table Cuuery, Baths, Toilet Ware, 
lurnery, [ron aad Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room 
Cabinet Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices, and Plaus 
of the Twenty large Show-rooms, at 39 Oxford street, 
W.; 1, 14,2, 3, and 4 Newman street ; 4,5, and 6 Perry's 
place ; and 1 Newman yard, London. 





Just published, 2d; sent BE, Author for 3 stamp:. 

GLINESS and BEAUTY; being a 

Pamphlet descriptive of articles and meaas used 

for improving the appearauce. By ALEX. RO3S, 243 
High Holborn, Londou. 


GPAN ISH FLY is the acting ingredient 
in ALEX. ROSS'S CANTHARIDES VIL, which 
speedily produces Whiskers and thickens Hair. 33 6d, 
53 6d, and 10s 6d.; sent by post for 54, 34, and lit 
stamps. ALEX. ROSS, 248 High Holborn, London, aud 
all Chemists. 


ONDERFUL DISCOVERY.—Corns 

cured in one day, by using ALEX. ROSS's 
CHIROPO. This preparation gradually dissolves the 
Corn in a few hours, removing the very rvot. Price 43 ; 
sent by post for 6) stamps. 248 High Holborn, London, 
and all Chemists, 


AIR-CURLING FLUID, 248 High 

Holborn, London.—ALEX. ROSS'S CURLING 
LUID curls Ladies’ or Gentlemen's Hair immediately 
it is applied. Sold at 3s 6d, 53 6d, and lus 6d; sent fres 
for 54, Ba and 144 stamps. Had of all Chemists. 


REY HAIR, 248 High Holborn, 

London.—ALEX. ROSS'S HAIR DYE produces 
a perfect colour imme liately it is used. It is perma- 
nent, and perfectly navuralin efevt. Price 33 6d, 53 6d, 
and 10s 6d; sent by post for 54, 84, aud 144 stamps; 
and all Chemists. ~ 


AIR DESTROYER. — 248 High 

Holborn, Loudon.—ALEX. ROSs’s DEPILa- 
TORY removes superfluous hair from the face, neck, 
and arms, without effect to the skin. Price 3s 6d, 5s 6d, 
aud 10s 6d; sent for 54, 84, aud 144 stamps. Had of 
all Chemists, 


JIMPLE REMOVER.—All Diseases of 
the Skin are improved by one dose of ALK X. 
RUSS’S VEGETABLE SKIN PILL. They remove 
23 9d and 7s 6d; or post for 40 
ALEX. ROSS, 218 High Hoilbora, 
Loudon, and all Chemists. 
LEX. ROSS’S ENAMEL (as used by 
Madame VES!RIS).—All Imperfectivas of the 























Price lls 6d, seut for Stamps. 





AIR COLOUR WASH.—By washing 
the head with this beautifully persumed Wasi, 
lus 6d, seut for 


ALEX. KO38, 2483 High Holborn, Loudon, 
snd all Chemists. 


EDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS.— 
WILLIAM S. BURTON hus 1 WELVE LARGE 


and marked at prices proportionate with those that hava 


“WE r a 
PNTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 
Visitors to Paris will find at Messrs, Nivo Ls. 
Establishments—either at 114 to 120 Reg: akg 
50 Bold street, Liverpool—superior DRiSs meat 
Mediate use, or made to measure at a few hours’ im- 
For Gentlemen, Messrs. Nicoll have prepared.” ’ 
material—tiie Imperial Cloth, which will be pate. 
most agreeable wear during the summer in Paris; ra 
’ 


they have a Pualetot of a uew design, possagsi Alaa, 
advantages of their original paletor, uamely, teen 
can be worn with or without an under- goat, having ~ 


appearance of an @asy-‘itting surtout. 

For Youug Gentlemen, Messrs. Nicoll have farther 
improved and registered an ther spociality for on 
celebrated Dress for Boys, the Knickerbocker, 

For Lidies, Messrs. Nicoll have registered a cloak 
coat. Tue novelty consisis in the manuer of jon 
cape to a cloak by an ornamental trimming, by whee 
they can be worn together or separately. The¢ 
when used with the cloak, forms a cover or hood for th 
head-drvss, making an elegant aid useful cloak = 
travelling. 

For the convenience of foreign visitors and their 
patrons, Messrs. Nicoll have uow ready theig new 
Fabries aud Garments for the next winter season, 

Messrs. NICOLL'’S CURRENT LIST of PRICEs, 

For GentLemen. 


Evening Dreas Coats .. £212 6 £3 3 0 yg 6 


H. J. and D. NICOLL, Tailors to the Queen, Royal 
Family, and the Courts of Europe. 


( VERLAND TRUNKS for INDIA. 

Illustrated PRICE LISTS of Overland Trunks, 
Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmauteaus, Leatuer Bagel 
Cabin Furniture, &c., will be forwarded on application 
to THRESHER and GLENNY, Outiitters, next door 
Somerset House, Strand, London. 


GAssruscty= JUPONS.— 
The Demi, 15s 6d. 
The Demi-Gemma, 103 6d. 
Thomson's Plastique, 7s 6d, 10s 6d, and 12s 6d. 
a “ Elegant in form and moderate in proportion."—Le 
‘ole 








AppDLEY Bourne, 37 Piccadilly. 


EMI-DUCHESS JUPONS, 10s 6d.— 
Made from pretty striped Chambray cloths. 
Pompadour Jupons, 25s. No stee! used. 

“ A celebrated maker of Jupons.”—Art Journal, 
Appuey Bourne, 37 Piccadilly. 


ADIES’ UNDER - CLOTHING. — 
A TROUSSEAU for £20, 

Book of Illustratious, cuntaining all tue New Deiaigns 
in Under-Ciotiing, including ‘* ue Alice,” “ Favorite,’ 
* Edith,” * Maude,” “ Beacrice,” “ Dagar,” “ Prie- 
cess,” and “ Belgravia” Night- Dresses, &c. Also, draw- 
ings of 14 new Crinoliues, Freuch Wove Corsets, éc., 
gratis and post free. 
‘* The illustrations of night-dresses and petticoats are 
very clever aud curious, aud the amount of iuformatioa 
iu print upon this subject is really wonderful. I: has 
been cousidered in a higher sprit than is usually em- 
ployed in such matters."—Court Journal. 
Mrs. AvpLEY Bourne, 37 Piccadilly. 


ACCHARATED WHEAT PHOs- 
PHATES, recommended by Dr. Tinpuay Fos.—A 
Dietetic Preparation supplying an importaut deticieacy, 
in the ordinary (ood of Luvalids and Children, ESPE- 
CIALLY iu BREAD and MILK. Sold in bottles at ls, 
4s, aud Js64 each. None geuuine without Trade Mark 
Prepared by I. MORSON and SON, 31, 33, aad 124 
Southamptou row, Loudon, W.C. 

Agents—Bell aud Co., Chemists, Oxford street 
Barclay aud Sons, Varriugdou street ; Blake, Sandserd, 
aud Cu., Cuemists, Piccadilly. 


FLAVOUR— 
PRESTON’'S USSENCE of BLT LER ALMONDS. 
Free from Prussic Acid. Luis del.cious Mssence my 
be safely used tur flavouring Custards, Blascaaazes, 
&c., aud ail kinds of Pastry. Soli revail oy Uusunisss, 
Grocers, &c., in bottles ls. and 1s 6d. each. 
Wholesale — PRESTUN and SONS, 83 Leadenhall 
Street, E.U. 

















M R. HOWARD, SURGEOX- 
i! DENTIST, 52 Fleet street, has invrodasel aa 
ENTIRELY NEW VESCKIPLLUN of ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH, fixed without SPALNGS, wires, or lig atures. 
‘They so perfectly resewvle the a itural teetu as aut to 02 
distinguished frum the originais vy bas closest v0s sc ret; 
they will never Cuauye colour ur decay, aud willbe toad 
supefior to auy teeta ever before used Luis metaad does 
hut require the extraction of routs, ve any patatul vpere 
tion, aud will support aud preserve wwobu List ale 190se 
aud is yuarauteed to resivre articulation aud a iitics 

tiou. Decayed weth stopped aud couleced 322d aad 
ul iu wmustiCativu. 

52 Fleet street—At home from 10 till 5. 


' INDIGESILLON. 
NJ ORTON’S CAMOMLLE PILLS. A 
aie Geutle Aperisut aud Powerful Loute. 
Bold everywhere, in buttles 1s 1,d, 23 9d, aud Lbs. 








22 Cornhill, Londoa ; 10 Mosley street, Fan Street; . 


Surtout Frock do. - 330 818 6 449 
Trousers .. eo - 150 1116 14 6 
Jackets. Morng Ctg, Frock, 

NewImperial Coats »«. 15 0 LIL 6 Ligg 
New Palet ts of Water- 

proof weed .. oo 560 1L1l 6 329 

For Younc GenrLemen. 

Highland Costume -~ 220 550 8849 
Kuickerbocker Dress .. 1 10 220 3g 9 
Jacket, Vest, and Trouser 

Suits .. es ~- 220 2126 a 84 
Overcoats, ‘Trousers, &¢., are charged iu proportion to 

size. 

For Lapigs. 

Ridiug Habits. .» 330 440 6 66 
Pantalon de Chasse «. 1 1 0 LIL 6 2249 
Travelliug Dress, Jacket, 

aud Skirt ee ~~ 2126 330 444 
New Registered Cloak... 2 5 6 212 6 2179 
Wa:erproof Tweed Cloaks 1 1 0 ee ie 
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‘TS on MORTGAGE.— 
[y Ee OMPANY (Limited) are.. prepared 


ortgage in Ceylon and Mauritius 
is invest mote) ot aoreet tpayable half-early in Lon- 


at t the Company's guarantee, as may 
don), with oF —_ of £5,000 to £10,100 are most con- 
yooieDt ‘these investments, for which the present 


offers rable opportunity. 
time - = partioulars to be made at the office 


, Palmerston buildings, Old Broad street, 
R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 


oe pre at fa 
EBENTURES at 5, 5}, and 6 per Cent. 
os CEYLON COMPANY (Limited) are pre- 
to issue Debentures on the following terms, viz., 
one at 5 per cent., for three years at 5}, and 
for five years and upwards at 6 per cent. per annum. 
ns for particulars to be made at the office of 


olen , Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad street, 
London. By order, 


R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 
aaa = 
CAL, MEDICAL, & GENERAL 
¢ LIFE. ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
BONUS MEETING, 1867. 
rt presented at a Meeting held on the 3rd 
Pd for the declaration of the Eighth Bonus, 
- 1, As TO THE PRoGREsS OF THE SociETY, 
Toat- during the quinquennial period which terminated 
onthe 30th June, 1866, 
Aswrences for the total sum of £1,518,181, and 
£50,497 in Annual Premiums, had been effected, 
of sume the former exceeded by £31,811, and the 
latter by £2,392, the corresponding items of any previous 








; that 
The Income bad increased from £195,400 to £215,327 
annum; and that 
The Assurance Fund, after payment of £85,303 on 
scoount of Bonus at the last Division, had risen from 
$1,492,191 to £1,619,539. 
9. As TO. THE, FINANCIAL POSITION OF THE SOCIETY, 
That the Assets on the 30th June, 1866, 
Pietnemandaed0d0n 40 000en000.-000 £1,619,539 14 8 
And the Liabilities on the same dute.. 1,343,708 19 2 


MARRIAGE TROUSSEAUX AND LAYETTES. 


CHRISTIAN AND RATHBONE 
Respectfully SOLICIT an INSPECTION of their Extensive and Recherché STOCK, co nbining 
Parisian taste with the excellence and durability of material for which their House has been 
noted for upwards of Seventy Years. 
CHRISTIAN and RATHBONE, by Appointment to H.R.H. the PRINCESS of WALES, 
11 Wigmore street, London, W. 








EBENTURES at 5, 53, and 6 per 
CENT.—CEYLON COMPANY (Limited). 
Subscribed Capital, £750,000. 
Directors. 
Lawrorp Actanp, Esq., Chairman. 
Major-Ccneral Heury Pel- ; Duncan James Kay, Esq. 
ham Burn. Stephen P. Keonard, Esq. 
Harry George Gordon, Esq. | Robert Smith, Esq. 
George Ireland, Esq. 
Manager—C. J. Braine, Esq. 


The Directors are prepared to ISSUE DEBEN- 
TURES on the following terms, viz.:—For one year, at 
5 per cent.; for three years, at 5}; aud for five years 
and upwards, at 6 per cent. per annum. 

Applications for particulars to be made at ths Office 
of the Company, Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad 
street, London, E.C.—By order, 

R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 


OUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. Incorporated by Royal Charter. 

Letters of Credit and Bills issued upon Adelaide and 

upon the prineipal towns in South Australia. Drafts 

negotiated and collected. Apply at the Royal Bank of 

Scotland ; National Bank, Ireland ; and at the Company's 

Offices, 54 Old Broad street, London. 

WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 

LARET of the excellent vintage of 1864 

at 123 per dozen, £5 10s per half-hhd., or £10 per 

hhd., duty paid. This wine is pure, pleasant, free from 

li ble acidity, aud of sutticient body to improve 








Leaving a surplus of ........ £275,830 15 6 


and tbat, after setting aside £50,000 as a special reserve 


The Available Profit was £225,830 Lis. 6d., of which 
sum £225,000 was recommended for division. 
§, As TO THE RESULTS OF TUE DIVISION, 
That the portion of this sum of £225,000—viz., five- 
sixths, or £187,500—which fell to the Assured, would 


a 
, addition to the Policies cf £272,682, 
averaging 45 per cent., or varying, with the different 
ages, from $2 to 85 per cent. on the premiums paid 
aince the last division ; and that the 

Cash Bonus, which is the exact equivalent of such 
Reversionary Bonus, would average 26 per cent. of the 
like premiums. 

The Report explained at length the nature of the 
investments and the bases of the calculations, the 
results of which, as above shown, are eminently 
favourable. 

The next Division of Profits will take place in 
January, 1872, and persons who effect New Policies 
before the end of June next will be entitled at that 
division to. one year’s additional share of profits over 
later assurers. 

Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, the Report above 
mentioned, anda detailed account of the proceedings 
of the Bonus meeting, can be obtained from any of the 
Sotiety's Agents; or of 

GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary, 
13 St. James's square, Lond on, 8.W. 


RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 30th August, 
1851. Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserve fund, 





Courr or D1rEcrors. 
Chairman—HARRY GEORGE GORDON, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—WILLIAM SCOTT BINNY, Esq. 
James Blyth, Esq. Lestock Robert Reid, Esq. 

Duncan James Kay, > John Binny Key, Esq. 
Alexander Mackenzie, Esq. | James Walker, Esq. 
Chief Manager—Charles J, F. Stuart, Esq. 
Bankers—The Bank of England ; the Union Bank of 
London. 


The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, Pondicherry, 
Ceylon, Hong Kong, Shanghai, Yokobama,. Singapore , 
Mauritius, Melbourne, and Syduey, on terms which may 
be ascertained at their office. They also issue circular 
notes for the use of travellers by the overland route. 

They @ the agency of parties connected with 
India, the purchase and sale of Indiau securities, the 
sale oustody of Indiau Government paper, the receipt of 
interest, dividends, pay, pensions, &c., and the effecting 
of remittances between the above-named depeudecies, 

also receive deposits of £100 and upwards, re- 
— a ween, and also for longer periods, 
rms for which may be ascertained on application 
At.their office. " “ vel 
Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 
Threadnecdle street, London, 1867. 


CCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN! 
Every one should therefure provide against them, 
£100 IN CASE OF DEATH, OR £6 PER WEEK 
while Laid up by Injury, caused by 
ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND 
(Riding, Driving, Hunting, Shooting, Fishing, é&c-), 
May be secured by an Annual Payment of from £3 to 


£6 5s to the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS' ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


The oldest established and largest Company in the 
__. World insuring against 
ACCIDENTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


Cornhill, E,C,; and 10 Regent street, S.W. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 














by keeping.—H. B. FEARON and SON, 94 Holborn 
hill, and 145 New Bond street, London; aud Vewsbury, 
Yorkshire. 
LARET on DRAUGHT, of the excellent 
vintage of 1864, at 5s per gallon, in four-gallon and 
six-gallon casks, each complete with tap and vent peg. 
The wine should be kept in a cool place, and the con- 
sumption be moderately quick.—H. B. FEAKON and 
SON, 94 Holborn hill, and 145 New Boud street ; and 
Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 


DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 1865. 


al 

K INAHAN’S LL WHISKY.— 
This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
Dublin Prize Medal. Itis pure, mild, meliow, delicious, 
aud very wholesome. Sold in bottles, 3s 81 each, at the 
retail houses in London, by the agents in the princip»l 
towns in England; or wholesale, at 8 Great Windmill 
street, London, W.—Observe the red seal and pink label; 

cork branded “‘ Kinahan’s LL Whteky.” 


TONIC BITTERS.— 
Unrivalled stomachic stimulant, palatable and 
wholesome, is WATERS’ QUININE WINE. Sold by 
Grocers, Oilmen, Confectioners, &c., at 30s. a dozen. 
Manufactured by WATERS and WILLIAMS, 2 
Martiu's lane, Cannon street, London. 


EPSINE. -—MORSON’S PEPSINE 

WINE.—MORSON'S PEPSINK LOZENGES are 

perfectly palatable forms for administering this popular 
remedy for weak digestion. 

Manufactured by T. MORSON and SON, 31, 33, 124 
Southampton row, Russell square, Loudon, W.C. Pepsine 
Wine in bottles at 38, 5s, and 10s each. Lozenges in 
boxes at 2s 6d and 436d each. Pepsine Globules io 
bottles, at 2s, 3s 6d, and 6s 6d each. 














IEBIG’S EXTRACT of MEA 
(EXTRACTUM CARNIS LIEBIG). 


Manufactured by LIEBIG'S EXTRACT of MEAT 
COMPANY (Limited), 43 Marklane, Lonion. Tae only 
sort authorized to be called by the above name, by 
Baron Liebig, the inventor, whose certificate is on every 
jar. Superior and econovnical stock for beef-tea, soups, 
entrées, and sauces. Extremely useful to invalids, 
persons of weak digestion, and children. Takea with rive, 
arrowroot, sago, &., an agreeable and mos: efficient 
substitute for cod-liver oil. It ke»ps for years and in 
any climate. Sold by Fortnum, Masou, and Co., Barclay 
and Son, Crosse and Blackwell, 8. Maw aud Soo, all 
Chemi Wareh Grocers, aud wuole- 











)» Italian 
Sale by the Company. 
SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS’ 
ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
This delicious condiment, pr i by Con- 
nvisseurs 


“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared solely by Lea and Peratns. 

The publicare respectfully cautioned against worthles 8 
imitations, and should see that Lea aud Peaains 
Dames are Ou wrapper, label, bottle, aud sto»par. 

ASK FOR “LEA AND PERRIN3'" SAUCK. 

Sold Wholesale for Export, and by the Proprietors, 
Worcester; Messrs. CROSSE and BLACKWELL; 
Messrs. BARcLAY apd Soxs, London, &c., &., and by 
Grocers aud O:lmen universally. 

APTAIN WHITE'S ORIENTAL 
PICKLE, oon. or MULLIGAIAWNY 
PASr 





Curry Powder, and Curry Sauce, may be obtained from 
~ all Sauce Veudors, and Wholesale of 
CROSSE and BLACKWELL, Purveyors to the Queen, 
Soho square, Loudon 





IGHLY IMPORTANT SALE of 
VALUABLE SCIENTIFIC INSTRU MENTS.— 
Mr. J. C. STEVENS begs to announce that be has been 
favoured with instructions to SELL by AUCTION, at 
his GREAT ROOMS, 33 KING STREET, Covent Gar- 
den, on FRIDAY, MAY 3lst, at half-past 12 precisely 
the Collection of valuable and costly Puilosophical In- 
strume@uts, the property of ‘I. Coventry, Esy., lave of 
Cavistock square, who is obliged to abandou his favourite 
pursuits on account of ill-health. Amongst other im- 
portant lots will be found a 6-inc: E juatorial Telesc »pe, 
by Troughton aud Simms, on stout mahogany stand, 
a d all the necessary apparatus; 4-inc, ditto, by Cooke 
aod Sons; small portable 34-inch ditto, by Troughton 
and Simms; a 3-inch Transit Instrament, and a 2-iach 
ditto, by the same makers; a large 10-inch reflecting 
Telescope, by Browning. Artificial Horizons, Sextants, 
i-inch Telescope, by Mertz. Circles, Levels, Aneroid 
B Helio-Chr 8, and Clinometers, 
by Elliott Brothers. Theodolites, Qualraats, Univer- 
sal Sun-Dial, by Cary; Thermometers by the same 
maker, Compound Binocular Microscope by Ross, with 
all the most expensive apparatus, mahogany cabinet of 
objects for ditto; gold watch by Hunt aad Roskell, two 
silver chronometers, several clocks, two concertinas, by 
Wheatstone, Dent's Depleidesc pe, drawing aud survey- 
ing instruments, pair of globes, Opera glasses, lamps, 
blow-pipe and apparatus by Horne and Thorathwaite; 
Mi 3, t ling writiag desk, expensively fitted, 
chestof tools by Hoitzapfel, models of steam eugines, 
diagrams, carved ivory figures, photographic and tele- 
graphica pparatus, induction coils, two valuable pictures, 
&c., &c. Mauy of the above iustruments are quite new, 
aud all are in very tine order, and the eatire property of 
T. Coveutry, Esq., of Nice. 
Ou view the day prior and morning of sale, aud cata 
logues bad. 
TATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY, 
29 Great George street, Westiniaster, will os OPEN 
to the PUSLIC on WHIT-MONDAY and TUESDAY, 
from 10 to 6. Admission free, O dinary public days 
Mondays, Weduesdays, and Saturdays. 
By order of the Trustees, 
GEORGE SCHARP, Secretary and Keeper. 


HE MARRIAGE of H.R.H. the 
PRINC«& of WALES —TLhe Original PICTURE 
(the property of the Queen) represe stiug this auspicious 
event, painted expressly for aud by command of Her 
Majesty by W. P. Frith, R.A., is by special permission 
NUW EXHIBLILNG at the FINE ART GALLERY, 
11 Haymarket, daily from 9 till 6. Admission, Ls, 
(aesras ROYAL, DRURY LANE,—~— 
Sule Lessee and Manager, Mr. I’, B. Caarragron. 
Triumphaut and brilliaut success (vide Public Press) 
On Monday, May 27, and duriug the week, at 3 o'clvok, 
Her Majesty's servauts wili perform the highly successful 
Drama, in four Acts, eatiled THE GREAT CITy, 
written by Andrew Halliday. The new aad charac- 
teristie Scenery, by Mr. Wiliam teverley. Principal 
characters by Messrs, C. Warner, U. Harcourt, &. Morvan, 
J. Pitzjames, J. C. Cowper, F. Villiors, W. M'Latyre, J. 
Rouse, 4. Irving, J. B. Jounstoue; Misses Madge 
Robertson, RK. G. le Tarere, C. Thompson. Musical 
Dicecwor, Mr. J. H. Tully. Dances arranged by Mr. J, 
Cormack, Mr. Edward Stirliag, Swge Maaager. Pre- 
ceded by the Farce of TUAT RASCAL JACK. 
Doors open at half-past six, commedee at seven, and 
Box office opeu from ten to tive 














terminate at eleven. 
daily. Saat nee tamed = 
EW ROYAL AMPHITHEATRE, 
High Holborn.—Equestrianism aod the Drama 
at this blegaut and Commodioas Building every evea- 
ing. The fiuest array of taleut ever witu Prices 
of admission : —43, 28, 1s 6d, and 1s; private boxes from 
£1 1s to £2 103; single seats in private boxes, 5s. Doors 
open at balf-past 7. Commeuce at 6. Bux Vilice open 
daily from Ly ull 5. 
EW ROYAL AMPHITHEATRE, 
High Holburn.—A MOKNING PERF URMANCE 
will ba givea ou SATURDAY NEX?, JUNG 1L—Eyues. 
trianism aud the Sw tliug wad highly successful Farce 
ot Tne GRIM GRIVFLN HOTEL: of, tue Best Room 
ia the House. Commence at tialf-past 2. Carriages 
ordered for # quarter-pass 5. Box Ordice open daily. 


STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO LRH. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


LENFIELD STARCH. 
AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862, 
hi ivalled Starc sis 
ra * USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by Her Majesty's Lauadress to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SH BVER USED. a 
Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to bes 
THE BEST SUE HAS TRIED; 
and the above award by some of the most emineat 
acientitic men of the age 
CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. 


WOTHERSPUON and CO., Glasgow and London: 
OWLANDS’ KALYDOR is univer- 
| sally esteemed by ladies for its improviug aad 
ftec.s on the complexion and skiu. It 
reduess, (au, pimples, om —~ 
ons, and reuders tue ski soft, clear, an 
ja Price 48 6d aud 83 6d per botue. Soid by 
cuemisis aud perfumers. *,* Ask for “ ROWLANDS 
KALYDOKR,” aud beware of spurious and pernicious 
articles uuder tue name KALYDOR. 











beautifying @ 
eradicates ali 
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THE SPECTATOR. 


[May 25, 1867, 





THE POPULAR NEW NOVELS 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
and SEPTEMBER. By the 


Inu 3 vols. post 8vo. 


MAY 


Hon. FrepericK WALPOLE. 


MISS JANE. By the Author of ‘‘ Lady 
Flavia” and “ Lord Lynn's Wife.” In 3 vols. 

“No theory, except the possible co-existence of two 
characters in one person, neither of which can affect 
the other, can explain Jane Larpent. She is a moral 
monster, at once pious and impious, kindly and cruel, 
good and wicked, brave and timid—a murderess and 
one who brings grace to all with whom she comes in 
contact. We must add, for fear of error, that the book 
is, in the ordinary sense, perfectly pure."—Spectator. 


SEA GULL (Gaviota). From the 
Spanish of Caballero. By the Hon, AuGusTA 
Betuety. In 2 vols. post 8vo. 

“Fernan Caballero deserves her popularity. Her 
novels are pictures of national life. Thia story has so 
much originzlity and — as to justify her fame. The 
authoress knows the life of the Spanish peasant, and 
depicts it with a loving sympathy and a cunning hand. 
We see also into the tertulias of Seville, and behind the 
scenes at the opera at Madrid. Wherever the authoress 
takes us she exhibits Spanish life and character with 
great skill."—Pall Mall Gazette. 


The FLYING SCUD: a Sporting 


* Novel, By CHartes Ciarke, Author of “ Charlie 
Thornhill,” “ Which is the Winner?” &c. In post 
8yo. 


‘‘COMETH UP AS A FLOWER.” In 


2 vo 8. post Syo. 
“There is in this story much genuine feeling, and a 
strange, fresb, exuberant power, very uncommon in the 
ordinary run of novels."—Star. 


MOUNT CARMEL: a Story of Modern 
English Life, 1 vol. [ Next week. 


FIVE HUNDRED POUNDS 
REWARD. By W. Knox Wickam, Esq., Bar- 
rister-at-Law. 3 vols. [Next week, 


Rricuarp Bentey, New Burlington street. 


pyAzeeaep and CO., Booksellers and 
Publishers by special appointment to H.R.H. the 
Princess of Wales and the Royal Family. 
187 Piccadilly, London. 
Books sent free by post.—A liberal discount for cash. 
| CHARD and CO.’S STOCK. ‘The 
Largest Assortment in London of New Books of 
every kind, in a variety of morocco, calf, and cloth 
bindings. 








FATCHAED and CO.’S STOCK of 
PRESENTATION and FAMILY BIBLES, in 
all the newest styles of plain and ornamental biuding, 
from 1 guinea to 12 guiueas. 


ATCHARD and CO.’S STOCK of 
Bibles, Prayer Books, and Church Services of all 
sizes, in ivory, mvrocco, and calf bindings, from 23. to 
7 guineas; also Bibles and Prayer Books in cases suit- 
able for Christening and Wedding Presents, from 2 
guineas to 7 guineas. Books seat free by rail or po st. 
A liberal discount for cash, 
The Sponsor's Bible, 21s., with clasp, 25s. 
London; 187 Piccadilly, W. 








An ORIGINAL TALE of powerful dome.tic interest, 
entitled 

“ [ yP and DOWN the LADDER,” 
by WILLIAM GILBERT, Author of “De Pro- 

fundis,” ‘Dr. Austin’s Guest,” &., with Illustrations 

by Sinal!, is commenced in “The PEOPLE'S MAGA- 

ZINE” for JUNE. Will be ready on Monday, May 27. 

Price 64. 

So!d by the Booksellers and Newsvendors and at the 
Railway Stations. London: Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, 77 Great Queen street, Liucolu’s 
Inn Fields, W.C. 

This day, crown 8vo, extra cloth, 9s ¢d. 
Batis and STORIES of the SCOT- 
TISH PEOPLE. By the Rev. Cuartes RoGers, 
LL.D., Author of ‘‘ Lyra Britannica,” “ Familiar L.us- 
tratiuns of Scottish Life,” 
London: Hovtston and Wriceut, 65 Paternoster row. 





This day, crown 8vo, toned paper, with beautifully 
engraved frontispiece, cloth antique, 53 6d. 


ENTISH LYRICS: Sacred, Rural, and 
Misceiluneous, By Bensamin GoueH, Author of 

** Lyra Sabbatica.” 
London: Hovrisron and Wricut, 65 Paternoster row. 


pees PARIS EXHIBITION. 
T= MONEYS of all NATIONS, with 
their Correct Value in English Currency. Six 
copies sent free by post on receipt of two peuny stamps. 


Address, ‘I. Roperts and Co., 8 Crane court, Fleet 
street, London, E.C. 


HE INVIGORATIVE NERVINE 


ESSENCE.—Tue most scientifically prepared and 
most powerfully nutritive cordial ever introduved ; re- 
stores to their normal condition all the secretions, ou the 
integrity ot which perfect health depends. It is a specitic 
for debility of all kinds, aud from its containing, among 
other ingredients, pepsine and phosphate of soda, will 
tag highly beneticial to the nervous and dyspeptic. 

Price 8s per bottle, or four quantities in one for 22s, 
Sole agents, Messrs. Baumgarten and Cy., 520 Oxford 
street, W.C., and 8 Cullum street, Fenchurch street, 








On the 28th inst., price 1s, the JONE NUMBER of 
T= TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


CONTENTS. | 
1—Steven Lawrence, Yeoman. By the Author of 
“ Archie Lovell.” 
Chap. 9—“* Mea Culpa.” 

+» 10—Two Hours in Paradise. 

+ 11—Transformation Scenes. 

» 12—Dot's Beau-Ideal. 
2—Ciliques and Criticism. 

38—The Destiny of Leon Grenier. 

4—The “ Rhinoceros Major.” 

5—The White House on the Moor. 
*“* Mildred’s Wedding.” 
6—A Lost Name. By the Author of ‘ Uncle Silas.” 
Chap. 10—Miss Marlyn locks her Door, and 
unlocks her Desk. 

11—The Master and the Secretary. 
12—The Walls of Wynderfel. 

+» 13—Bonnie and Baby. 

» 14—Charles Mordant. 

ss 15—Good night. 

16—A \leeting at Wynderfel. 

» 17—A Moonlit Walk—Another Step. 
7—Don't let him Catch you. By Mortimer Collins, 
8—A Haunted Hamlet. 
9—What I saw at Blackby. 

10—Allie Fletcher (conclusion). 


RicuaRp Bentiey, New Burlington street. 


By the Author of 





On Wednesday, the 29:h inst. (One Shilling), No. 90. 


TH CORNHILL MAGAZINE, for 
JUNE. With Illustrations by Frederick Walker 
and M. Ellen Edwards. 
CONTENTS. 
The Bramleighs of Bishop's Folly. (With Illustration. ) 
Chapter I.—The Bishop's Folly. 
® If.—Lady Augusta's Letter. 
>» IlL—The Evening after a Hard Run. 
»  1V.—On the Croquet Lawn. 
in V.—Confidential Talk. 
Slips on and off the Stage. 
Beauty and the Beast. 
Mobs. 
Stone E.lge, (With an Illustration.) 
Chapter V.—Nathan the Wise. 
»  VI—Scientific and Antiquarian. 
» VIL—Ffern-Cutting on the Druid’s Hill. 
» VILIL—Crooked Ways. 
Voyage of the Diana Whaler of Hull. 
Surra, Evper, and Co., 65 Cornhill. 


AUS JUDY’S MAGAZINE, edited 
by Mrs. ALFRED Gatty, for JUNE, 1867, 

contains :— 

The NEW STORY by AGNES STRICKLAND, Author 
of “ Lives of the Queens of England,” FOUNDLING 
WILLIE. Part Il. Chaps. 1, 2, 3. 

Here and There. A Juvenile Chorus. By W. An. 

An English Girlin France Seventy Years Ago. Chap. 
2. By Beatrice A. Jourdan. With Illustration. 

Every Day. By Zeta. 

Scaramouches. PartI. By R.A. E. With Illustration. 

Marvels, Ancient and Modern. By Rev. H. H. Wood, 
M.A., F.G.S. 

The Princess Discontent. Chap. 3, 4. 

Sketches of Eminent Painters. PartI. By F. H. N. 

Emblem.—“ Now or Never.” By the Editor. 

A Bird’s-Eye View. By 6inéin. 

Falling Star Valses. No.I. By Alfred Scott Gatty. 

The Wry Glass. By M.L. With Illustration. 

Blue Snail Shells. By Paterfamilias. With Note, by 
the Editor. 

June Memoranda. By the Editor. 

London: Beit and Datpy, 186 Fleet street, and 6 

York street, Covent Garden. 


Flee *E LIBRARY, 
12 St. James's square, S.W. 

The ANNUAL MEETING of MEMBERS will be 

heldinthe READING ROOM, on SATURDAY, the 25th 

inst., at Three o'clock p.m. 

The Eart of CiareNvon, K.G., President, will take 

the Chair. 








By order of the Committee, 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


ONDON LIBRARY, 
12 St. James’s square, London. 
Founded in 1841. 
Patron—H.R.H. The Prince of WALRFS. 
PrestpeEnt—The Earl of CLARENDON. 

The following are the terms of admission to this 
Library, which contains 82,000 volumes of Ancient and 
Modern Literature, in various Linguages. Subscription, 
£3 a year, or £2, with Entrance Fee of £6; Life Member- 
ship, £26. Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and 
ten to town members. Reading-room open from Ten to 
Six. Prospectus on application. Catalogue (new edi- 
tion), price 15s; to members, 10s 6d, 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


PARTRIDGE ANDCOOP ER, 
STATIONERS and PAPERMAKERS’ AGENTS. 
192 FLEET STREET, corner of Chancery lane, E.C. 
The Public supplied at Wholesale Prices, and 
Carriage paid to the country on Orders exceeding 20s, 
CREAM or BLUE NOTE PAPER, 3s, 48,aad 5s 
er ream. 

PATENT STRAW NOTE, 23 ani 2s 64 per ream. 
OUTSIDE HAND-MADE FUOLSOAP, 83 6d per 


ream. 
PATENT STRAW FOOLSCAP, 6s 6d per ream. 

BLACK- BORDERED NOCH, 48 aud 63 6d_perream, 

LETTER-PAPER for MSS., plaia, 43; ruled, 4s 9d 

per ream. 

SERMON PAPER, plain, 5s; ruled, 53 6d per ream. 

CREAM or BLUE ENVELOPSS, 4s 6d, 6s 6d, and 

7s 6d per 1,000. 

CHEAP BUFF ENVELOPES for CIRCULARS, 

28 Gd and 3s per 1,000. 

THICK BLACK-BOURDERED ENVELOPES, ls 

per 100. 

COPY-BOOKS, superfine paper, 40 pages, 2a per doz. 

An ILLUSTRAT&#D PRICH-LISL of Lukstands, 

Stationery Cabinets, Despatch Boxes, Postage Scales, 

Photographic Albuma, Writing Cases, &c., post free. 











E.C., Loudon. 


HEstublisued 1841, 


DISDER I, 
PHOTOGRAPHER TO THE QU: 
BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT. ' 


ISDERI, Photographic Artist to Hl 
Majesty the Emperor Napoleon IIL. and the Th . 
perial Family ; to H.I. Majesty the Emperor of Ali a 
Russias; also to H.I. Majesty the Queen of Spain the 
the Royal Family; to His Majesty the Kiog of Italy. 
to His Majesty the King of Holland; to His Maj v3 
the King of Portugal; to the Imperial Academ | 
Music; Photographer of the Palace of the Univcand 
Exhibition of 1855, &c. The excellent situation of yr 
Disdéri’s Studio enables him to operate regardless of the 


weather. 

NE iin 

ISDERIL—Her Most Gracious 
MAJESTY the QUEEN, their Royal Highnessag 

the DUKE of EDINBURGH, Prince Leopold, Princes 
Louise, and Princess Beatrice have condescendad to 
sit fortheir Portraitsto Mr. DISDERI. By the graciogg 
permission of Her Majesty the Queen, the Portraits of 
Her Majesty and their Royal Highnesses are on sale gt 
Mr. Disdéri's Photographic Establishments in London, 
at 70, 71, and 72 Brook street, Hanover square: ia 
Paris, 6 Boulevard des Italiens; and at all the principal 
Booksellers of Europe. Prices: Carte de Visite, lg: 
coloured, 2s. Drawing-room Portrait, 23 61; coloured, 








53. 
an a= OO ne a — P annnaeneseae- on. 
He ie Royal Highneasses the 
PRINCE and PRINCESS of WALES hay 
honoured with a visit the Studio of Mr. DISVERI, and 
have authorized him the sale of all the Portraita taken 
by him of their Royal Highnesses, as well as those of 
Prince Victor and Prince George. Prices: Carte dg 
Visite, plain or enamel, 1s; coloured, 28; Cabinet Por. 
trait, 28 Gd. Splendid Portrait of H.R.H. mounted on 
fine-tinted large cardboard, 25 by 19} inches, price | 
guinea, 


ISDERL—ON SALE.—Splendid 
ALBUMS of WINDSOR and OSBORNE, photo- 
graphed by Mr. Disdéri, under the immediate patrouage 
and the gracious permission of Her Majesty the Quen, 
Historical text by Doyne C. Bell, Esq. These Albums 
— size, half-sheet columbia, printed in new type, on 
extra thick plate paper—include thirty-five protographs 
of interiors aud exteriors, mounted on extra fiue-tinted 
cardboard, and most elegantly bound in moroseo, 
Prices: Royal edition of Windsor and Osborne, in natural 
photography, 2v guineas each; coloured, 4) guineas. 
Apply to Mr. Disdéri, 70, 71, and 72 Brook street, 
Hanover square; aud at Paris, 8 Boulevard des Ltaliens. 


ISDERI.—ON SALE.—TWENTY. 
FOUR STEREOSCOPIC VIEWS of the IN- 
TERIORS and EXTERIORS of WINDSOR aad 
TWENTY-FOUR of OSBURNE. The cullection com- 
plete, plain, | guinea; coloured, 2 guineas, each set. 
Souvenir of Windsor or Osborne. Sixteen plates, pho 
tographed by Mr, Disdéri, mounted on cloth, and form 
ing a handsome book, small 8yo, including the Por 
traits of Her Majesty the Queen aud H.R.H. the Pringe 
Consort. Prices, plain, 153; coloured, 30s. 
Panoramic Views at 58; group of the Orleans Family, 
10s 6d. 


D ISDERI—NOTICE.—By a New 
Process of Mr. DISDERIU'S the CARTE-DE. 
VIS[TE PORTRAITS are ENLARGED oa canvasto 
any size. The public can thus obtain a photographic 
drawing by means of which skilful artists attached to 
the house cau on simple indication—such as the colour 
of the complexion, the eyes, and the hair—obtain a 
splendid and truthful oil painting. Mr. Disdéri’s new 
process is valuable in this respect, that it avoids the 
tediousness of long sittiugs, aud also adds to the charms 
of oil painting the great advautages of the truthfulness 
and sccuracy of photography. Saloons and studios, 
70, 71, 72,Brook street, Hanover square; aad for 
Equestrian Portraits, at Hereford Lodge, G:ouceater 
road, Old Brompton road; Paris, 8 Boulevard des 
[taliens; Madrid, aud Toulon. 

















pssst and CO’S PATENT 
BOSTONITE 
TABLETS and SLATES. 
8. 

PALENT BOSTONITE 0 3 TABLET 
BOSTONITE 0 6 Do. 
BOSTONITE 1 0 Do. 

PATENT BOSTONITE 0 6 SLATE. 
BOSTUONITE 1 0 Do. 
BOSTONITE 1 6 Do. 
BOSTONITE 2 0 Dus. 
BOSTONITE 2 6 Do. 

PATENT BOSTONICK 0 6 BOOK SLATE 
BOSTONITE1 0 Do. 


BOSLONITE 1 6 Do. 
Sold by all Stationers. 
Wholesale, PERRY and CO., 37 Red Lion square, and 
3 Cheapside, London. 


BY ROYAL COMMAND. 


N ETALLIC PEN-MAKER 
A TO THE QUEEN. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT 

Respectfully directs the atteution of the Commercial 
Putlic,and all who use Steel Pens, to the incomparable 
excelleuce of his productions, which, fur quality of 
material, easy action, and great durability, will ensure 
universal preference. 

They can be obtained Retail of every dealer in the 
world, Wholesale, at the Works, Grabam street, Bit 
mingham; 91 John street, New York; aud at 37 Greer 
church street, Loudon. 


INNEFORD’S FLULD MAGNESIA. 

—Tne Medical Professiou for Tuirty Years uave 
approved of this pure solution of Magnesia a3 the best 
remedy for Acidity of tue Stomacu, Hearcbara, Head 
ache, Gout, aud Ludigestion; aud az tue best m 
aperieut for deticate constitutions, especially adapted for 
Ladies, Children, aud Iufauts.—DINN FU aD aac. 
Chemists, 172 New Bound street, Londou; aal of 
other Che.nists throughout the world. 
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13 Great MARLBOROUGH S(REET. 


HURST AND BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


sixth Edition of New America. 


By W. Herwort# Dixon. 2 vols. 8vo, with Illus- 


tas book is the work of a keen observer, 
and it appears at an opportune season. — Quarterly 
Review. P 
A Trip to the Tropics and Home 
through AMERICA. By the Marquis of Lorne. 
Second Edition, with Illustrations, 15s. 
“The best book of travels of the season.”—Pall Mall 


Gaxette. 


id Li ong the Pacific 
Wild, Life Le ee Esq. 8vo, with 


erous Illustrations, 18s, ; 
“ a curious romance of life and adventure is not 


to be found in the library of travel." —Athenzum. 


Nooks and Corners in Old France, 


the Rev. Ggorce Musorave, M.A. Oxon. 
vols., with Illustrations, 24s. ; 
“Mr. Musgrave’s amusing volumes comprise much 
pleasant and curious matter."—Daily News. 


A Winter with the Swallows in 


ALGERIA. By Marripa Bernam Epwarps. 8yo, 


with Illustrations, 15s. 
A Book about La ers. By J : 


C. Jearrreson, Barrister-at-Law. 
and cheaper Edition. 2 vols., 2ts. 


Life in a French Chateau. By 


Hesert E. H. JerninGuam, Esq. Second Edition. 
1 vol., with Illustrations, 10s 6d. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Alec’s Bride. By the Author of 


“St. Olave's,” “ Janita’s Cross,” &c, 3 vols. 

“This author has added anotber to her claims asa 
good novelist by the publication of ‘ Alec’s Bride?’ It 
isa novel which most people will read with pleasure. 
It gives us some exquisite pictures of life in a cathedral 
town. The characters are all most earefully drawn. 
Rodd Montagu and Alec especially are finished por- 
trails."—Star. 


Constance Rivers. By Lady Bar- 


reTT LeNNaRD. Second Edition. 

Tae Tirmes—“ This book is full of genius, and 
contains many strikingly beautiful possages. it well 
deserves to find readers. It is written in a smart, 
lively style, and personages of the higher class are hit 
off faithfully and skilfully. The tale of ‘Lyla’ forms 
one of the most beautiful idyls we have ever read,” 


Irene’s Repentance. By Chris- 
Raymond's Heroine. 3 vols. 


Trves.—“* Raymond's Heroine’ is a clevor and vigor- 
ous bwk. It is a book which deserves to be read, and it 
will be read with breathless interest. It isa book which 
will be guilty of causing careful mamas to say to their 
— ‘My dear, do put down that book and go to 


My Son’s Wife. By the Author of 


“Casie,” &c. 3 vols. 
“A novel that places its writer in the highest rank of 
female novelists.” —Athenzum. 


Of the Line. By Lady Charles 


THyxNe. 2 vols, 
“ This story is pleasant and natural."—Saturday Revie. 





Second Edition, cloth, 7s 61. 
HE PSYCHONOMY of the HAND; 
or, the Hand an Index of Ment»! Development. 
By R. Beasas, F.RS. With thirty-one Tracings from 
living and other bands. 
London: F. Prratax, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





Demy 8y0, extra cloth, price 6s 6d. 


IFE: its Nature, Varieties, and 
Phenomena. By L. H. Grinpox. Third Edition. 
London: F. Prruay, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 


sien demenaeeemeaamanenees acacia taieiaimpeiiistomatiionss 
Feap. 8v0, extra cloth gilt, gilt edges, price 3s 61. 
‘ ad p 
OVE: a Selection from the Best Poets. 
By Tomas SuorteRr, Editor of “A Book of KEng- 
eh Poetry,” &c. 
e We have lent the volume to a lady, and she declares 
a she never found so many ‘nice things" in one book 
fore. —Mustrated Times. 
k a a book of poetry for presentation to young or old, 
We know of none equal to it."—St. James's Chronicle. 
London: F. Prrwan, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 
Now ready, extra cloth, price 33 6d. 
D AMOND DUST. By Euiza Cook. 
MA rich and varied c»llectiou."—Jforning Star. 
A cherming volume.”—Sun. 
Ms _London : F. Pitman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 
Now rewdy, price €8 6d, with a Photograph. 
HE PASTOR'S NOLE-BOOK: or, 
x Preparations fur tue Pulpit. By the late Koy. b. 
ENT, of Nurwoud, Surrey. 


Loud.n: W. Kent and Co., Paternoster row. 


Nearly ready, with Two Illustrations, by Frepertcx Lerontoy, A.R.A., 8vo, $3 6d. 


A WEEK IN A FRENCH COUNTRY HOUSE. 


By ADELAIDE SARTORIS. 
SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65 Cornhill. 











In a fow days, 8vo, 8s 6d. 


ON THE STUDY OF CELTIC LITERATURE. 
By MATTHEW ARNOLD, 
Professor of Poetry in the University of Oxford. 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65 Cornhill. 





A NEW NOVEL, 


THE BRAMLEIGHS OF BISHOP’S FOLLY, 


With Illustrations, will be commenced in the 


JUNE NUMBER OF THE ‘“‘CORNHILL MAGAZINE.” 
SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65 Cornhill. 








With Illustrations, crown 8vo, price 7s 6d. 


CURIOUS MYTHS OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 
By S. BARING-GOULD, M.A. 


“ These essays will be found to have something to satisfy most classes of readers; the lovers of legends proper, 
the curious in popular delusions, the initiated in Darwinian and Monboddoan theories ; and if, in the chapters on 
Tell and Gellert, we are little struck with the close following of Dasent’s track, in his prefacs to the Norse tales, 
it must be owned that there are chapters—e.g., those on ‘Tae Divining Rod,’ ‘ The Man in the Moon,’ and * The 
Seven Sleepers '—which present new matter, and deserve the praise of indepeadent research.”"—Quarterly Review. 

“Tt is useless to enumerate the contents of the book. Our readers who are interested in these matters will see 
that it is well worth reading. It contains a great deal of curious and unusual information, brought together iua 
very pleasamt and easy style."—Guardian. 

“ We have dwelt on the first myth (‘The Wandering Jew’) as beiug a very fair sample of Mr. Baring-Gould’s 
book. ‘The Seven Sleepers of Ephesus,’ ‘ William Tell,” ‘The Dog Gellert,’ *‘The Man in the Moon,’ and * fhe 
Mountain of Venus,’ are handled in a very similar way. The earliest mentions of each one are carefully 
chronicled, and au attempt is made at last to discover the origin and signification. The latter part of the method 
adopted will, we hope, excite some geueral interest in the iufant but vigorous science uf Comparativa Mytholosy.” 


—Chronicle. 
RIVINGTONS, London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 





MR. ASHE’S NEW POEM. 
Feap. 8vo, 3s 6d. 


THE SORROWS OF HYPSIPYLE 
By THOMAS ASHE, Author of “ Pictures,” and other Pooms. 


“ Had all the rest of the dramatis persone been as stock-like as actora in a country theatre wher playing toastar 


from the metropolis, Mr. Ashe’s Hyp-ipyle would have stood forth a fine creation, and vindicated his talent in 
deli ti b a quisite lyrics...... Indeed, the whole of this beautiful poem gives an impression of a 


style formed from the best modern and the best ancient examp!es."—Saturday Review, May 18. 
“ A truly exquisite poem, full of grace and suppressed power. Mr. Ashe writ+s like a scholar, and his language 
is suited to the Greek purity of the siory he telis."—Zondon Review. 


London: BELL and DALDY, York street, Covent Garden. 














Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s 6d. 


MR. MORRIS'S NEW POEM. 
LIFE AND DEATH OF JASON. 
By WILLIAM MORRIS, Author of “ Guinever.” 
London: BELL and DALDY, York stroet, Covent Garden. 


THE 





This day, in 1 vol. royal 8yo, price 18s. 


T H &E P Y R EN E E S; 
A DESCRIPTION OF SUMMER LIFE AT FRENCH WATERING-PLACES. 
By HENRY BLACKBURN, 
Author of “Travelling in Spain in the Presont Day,” &c. 
With upwards of One Hundred [Illustrations by Gustave Dore. 
And a New Map of the Central Pyrenees. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, SON, and MARSTON, Milton House, Ludgate hill. 





ENGLISH & FOREIGN LIBRARY COMPANY. 
(Late HOOKHAM’S LIBRARY. Established 103 Years.) 


ALL THE NEW BOOKS ARE FREELY IN CIRCULATION 
Country Subscriptions Carriage Free within 100 Miles. 
Beéween 100 and 200 Miles from London the Return Box paid. 


40 Volumes of Modern Works at a time for £5 5s 
or 200 Volumes for £21. 


Terms, Lists of New Books, &c., free on application. 


per annum, 





OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
City Office—32 Poultry, E.C. 
Paris Agency—64 Rue du Faubourg 5t. 


Chief Office — 15 


Honoré. 
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TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS, 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 





This day is published, in 2 vols., the SECOND EDITION of 


The STORY of the DIAMOND NECKLACE, told 


in Detail for the First Time. By Henry VIZeTEeLty. Iilustrated with an Exact 
Representation of the Diamond Necklace, and a Portrait of the Comtesse de la 
Motte, engraved on steel. 

SOME HABITS and CUSTOMS of the WORKING 
CLASSES. By a Jounngsyman Exotneer. In 1 vol., 7s 6d. [ Ready this day. 


“We are distinctly of opinion that a more just representation of these relations, 
or of the working man himself, has never appe ared in print."—Pall Mall Gazette. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS. 
FAR ABOVE RUBIES: a New Novel. By Mrs. J. 


. stL, Author of ‘George Geith,’ “City and Suburb,” &c. In 3 vols. 
H. Ripvett, Author org a y Poanay thio dap. 





CALLED to ACCOUNT: a New Novel. By Miss 


Awsre Tuomas, Author of “ Denis Donne,” “ Sir Vietor’s Choice,” &c. In 3 vols. 


CAPTAIN JACK;; or, the Great Van Broek Pro- 


perty. ByJ.A.Marrtanp, In 2 vols. 


The TALLANTS of BARTON: a New Novel. By 


Joszpu Hatron, Author of “‘ Bitter Sweets,” &c.,&c. In 3 vols. 


BLACK SHEEP: a Novel. By Epmunp Yartes, 


Author of “‘ The Forlorn Hope,” &c. In 3 vols. 


SOWING the WIND: a Novel. By Mrs. E. Lynn 


Liyton, Author of “ Lizzie Lorton,” &¢e. In 3 vols, 


SEVENTY-FIVE BROOKE STREET: aNovel. By 
Percy FitzGERALD, Author of “ The Second Mrs. Tillotson,” &c. In 3 vols. 
ADA MOORE’S STORY: a New Novel. In 8 vols. 


Tinstey Brotuers, 18 Catherine street, Strand. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION 
OF THE 
NOVELS OF GEORGE ELIOT. 
The FIRST VOLUMF, containing 


ADAM BEDE, 


With Seven Engravings, price 3s 6d, handsomely bound in cloth, is now published. 
Witiam Briackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 








Now ready, imperial 16mo, cloth, red edges, 5s 6d. 


DR. OGILVIE’S 
SCHOOL DICTIONARY: 


An ENGLISH DICTIONARY, ETYMOLOGICAL, PRONOUNCING, 
and EXPLANATORY 


For the USE of SCHOOLS. 
Abridged from ‘‘ The STUDENT’S ENGLISH DICTIONARY,” by the 
Author, JOHN OGILVIE, LL.D. 
London: Brackre and Son, 44 Paternoster row. 





On Thursday, the 30th inst., will be published (prices 2s.) tha JUNE NUMBER of 


= FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. Edited by Jonn 
MORLEY. 
ConTENTs. 


MIRACLES and SPECIAL PROVIDENCE. By Professor Tyndall. 

The ROMAN MOLIERE. By W. R. 8. Ralston. 

rhe PICTURE-GATHERINGS of PARIS. Part If. By Hanry O'Neil, A.R.A. 

SONNET. By George Meredith. 

The RELATIONS between the CROWNS of ENGLAND aniSCOTLAND. By 
Edward A. Freeman. 

The WHITE ROSE. Chaps. XXI.—XXIII. By G. J. Whyte Melville. 

HISTORY of the REFORM QUESTION, from 1848 to 1866. By W. Nassau 
Molesworth. 

AMERICAN PROSPECTS. By Moncure D. Conway. 

PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 

CRITICAL NOTICES. 

CrapmAn and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


ESIGN for NATIONAL GALLERY, the Albert Hall of Arts. 
The BUILDER of THIS WEEK, 4d, or by post 5d, contains :—A fine view and 
plan of Mr. K. M. Barry's Design for the National Gallery—Interior and Exterior 
View of the Royal Albert Hall of Arts and Sciences—Notesin the Portrait Exbibition 
on Design as ex«mplified in the Paris Exhibition—The Water-Colour Exhibition— 
end various other Papers, with all the Sanitary, Architectural, Engineering, and 
ae News.—1 York street, Covent Garden, and all newsmen throughout the 
kingdom, 





ee 
May now be hid, Part I., Vol. I, to Part I., Vol. TIL, in all 
price 3s 6 each. ha Part, tert, 
RANSACTIONS of the CHRONOLOGICAL INSTITU, 
of LONDON, comprising am »ngst other Treatises the following :— 
A TRANSLATION of Professor HANSTEEN'S PAPER ’ 
ECLIPSE of A.D. 1030, by Dr. Bext. on the TOTAL 8014p 
On the DATE of the BATTLE of MEGIDDO, in the 22na ¥ 
ILI., by the Rev. Dunbar Hearn. ae of THOTHMEy 
A TRANSLATION of the “SEDER OLAM RABBA,” or G ; 
Jews, by J. WitiraMs, Esq., Hon. Sec. or Great Chronicle Of thy 
A TRANSLATION of Dr. ZUCKERMANN'S TREATISE 
CYCLE and the JUB!LEE, by the Rev. A. Lowvy. oe SARBATICU 
EGYPTIAN, B\BYLONIAN, ASSYRIAN, TYRIAN, MEDI: » 
HEBREW CHRONOLOGY, by J. W. Bosanquer, Fsq, ent TXDTAN aad 
London: Lonamans, Green, aad Co., Paternoster row. 
WHITE'S SCHOOL. LATIN CLASSICS. 
ADAPTED TO THE “PUBLIC SCHOOL LATIN PRIMER" 
The following may now be had:—~— 


RRADLeErs OVID’S METAMORPHOSES (Selections from) 


with English Notes adapted to the “Public School Latin Primer.” 
T. Wuire, D.D. 12mo, price 4s 6d. rimer.” “By Jony 


3 RADLEY’S SELECT FABLES of PHZEDRUS, with Gran. 
matical Notes adupted to the ‘* Public School Latin Primer,” and a Vocabalary 

- = plau of White's “ Junior Scholar's Latin Dictionary.” By the Same Editor 
I RADLEY’S CORNELIUS NEPOS, with Grammatical 
Notes adapted to the “ Public School Latin Primer.” By the same Editor, 
12mo, price 3s 6d. : 


I RADLEY’S EUTROPIUS, viz., the First Seven Books af 
Eutropius's Epitome of the History of Rome, with Grammatical Notes 
to the “ Public School Latin Primer,” and a Vocabulary on the Plan of Whi’ 
“ Junior Scholar’s Latin Dictionary.” By the same Editor. 2s 6d. . 
_ “Dr. White's ‘ Cornelius Nepos’ and ‘ Eutropius’ are both excellent editions, with 
just the kind of notes best suited to a begiuner'’s wants and understanding. There 
can be no question that these two books are by far the best editions of Nepos and 
Eutropius known to the English public.”"—Zondon Review. 
Also, now ready, edited by Dr. White, price 2s 6d. 


VALPY’S LATIN DELECTUS, with Grammatical Note 
adapted to the ‘‘Pablic School Latin Primer,” ani a Vocabulary on the Plan of 
White's “ Junior Scholar’s Lat in Dictionary.” 

London : LoncGmans, Greey, and Co., Paternoster row. 








Just published, in 8vo, price 33 Gd, cloth. ae 
7s SOCIAL and POLITICAL DEPENDENCE of 
WOMEN. 
London: LonemaNs, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 





On Friday next, No. CCCCL., price 2s 6d. 
ff BASERS MAGAZINE, for JUNE 


ConTeEnTSs. 

EDUCATION. CONCERNING the HEADS of Bart. 
The MARS| ONS, Chaps. XXIV.-XXVIL TERING-RAMS; witu some Thoughy 
The TEACHING of Mr. MAURICE. touching the Reviviticatiou of Mumaies 
CHARLOTTE CORDAY. y A. K. H. B. 

MILITARY REFORM.—IV. The FUNCTIONS of an UPPRR HOUSE 
The STAGHOUNDS. By C. Buxton, M.P. of PARLIAMENT. By Francis ¥, 
OVER the MOiiO. Newman. 


The EXCLUSION of the CLERGY from |‘*A CHARM of BIRDS.” By the Rev. 
SEATs in the HOUSE of COMMONS. C. Kings'ey. 
By Prof. J. Thorold Rogers. The late LORD PLUNKET. 
London: Lonemans, Green, and Co., Patern »ster row. 





On Wednesday, the 29th inst., will be published. 
M ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, for JUNE. Price ls 


ConTENTS. 


1—BURTON'S HISTORY of SCOTLAND. Celtic Scotland and Feudal Scotland. 
By George Herbert, Lyon King-of-Arms. 

2—SILCOVE of SILCOTES. By Heury Kiugsley, Author of “ Ravenshoe,” “ The 
Hillyars aud the Burtons,” &c. 

Chap. XLVI.—Arthur deals with Kriegsthurm’s Assassins. 

XILVII.—The Pleuipotentiary arrives at Turin. 

XLVIII.—Thbe Preiimiuaries to the Treaty of l'urin. 

” XLIX.—The King comes out to marshal them. 

3—EARLY ENGLISH. By J. W. Hales, M.A., Fellow of Christ's College, Cam- 
bridge. 

4—The BATTLE of BURKE'S MINORITY iu the HOUSE of COMMONS, 2h 

MARCH,1771. By Reginald Palgrave. 

5—-OLD SIR DOUGLAS. By the Hon. Mrs. Norton. 

Chap. LI.—Gertrude thinks Herself superior to Sir Douglas. 

» _LIT—Ou Wings of Hope, a Juurney. 
+» LIIL.—Waiting for Joy. 
» LIV.—How Joy vanished. 
LV.—Lorimer Boyd. 

LVI.—A Separnted Wife. 

» LVI1.—Sitting in Judgment. 

6—LONG HULIDAYs. By J. Goodall. 

7—Tie ABBOT’S WAY. 

8—WAR and PROGRESS. By Edwar. Dicer. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


” 


” 
” 





Sold by all Booksellers, Newsagents, and at all Railway Stations. 








Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 73 6L 


NOTICE.—A NEW NOVEL BY MISS STRETTON. ROADCHALKE SERMON-ESSAYS, 


Ready at every Library, in 3 vols. 


ou Nature, Mediation, Atonement. Absolatioa‘ 
&c. By RowLanp WiLtiaMs, D.D., formerly Fellow aud 


P A U L 4 Ss C Oo U R T Ss H I P. Tator of King’s College, Cambridge, Author of “cliris- 


tianity and Hinduism,” “Toe Hebrew Prophets under 


By HESBA STRETTON, Author of “‘ The Clives of Burcot.” the Assyrian Kmpire,” &e. 


By the same Author, 8vo, cloth, 10s 6d. 


CHARLES W. WOOD, 13 Tavistock street, Strand. The PROPHETS of ISRAEL aud 


JUDAH during the ASSYRIAN EMPIRK. Translated 








afresh, aud Illustrated for Euglish readers. 


| 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. | Rupes snd Nonors 1 Hennote tre 


All the Best Books of the Season and of the past Twenty Years are in circulation at burgh. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY. 





Now ready, price One Shilling. 


First-Class Subscription, ONE GUINEA per Annum, TPHE DISTRIBUTION of PARLIA- 


Commencing at any date. 
Prospectuses postage free on application. 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, New 


MENTARY BOROUGH CONSTITUENCIES 
compared with the ACTUAL DIsTRIBUTION of 
TOWNS. By Tomas J. Ewina. 


Oxford street. Wut1am Ruwewsy, 169 Piccadilly, and all Bookseller 
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MACMILLAN AND CO.’S LIST. 


» DANVERS PAPERS. By the Author of “The 


Heir of Redclyfte.” Immeliately. 


THREE ENGLISH STATESMEN: PYM, CROM- 


ITY. Four Lectures. By Gotpwin Sutra. Crown 8vo. 
WELL, and P " (Immediately. 


A VISIT to SOME AMERICAN SCHOOLS and 


COLLEGES. By Sornra Jex Buaks. Crown 8yo. (Immediately. 


The SEVEN WEEKS’ WAR: its Antecedents and 


its Incidents. By H. M. Hozrer, Military Correspondent of the Times with 
the Prassian Army during the German Campaign of 1366. With Maps and 
Plans. (Nearly ready. 


NEW VOLUME of MACMILLAN and CO's SIX-SHILLING SERIES. 
LEIGHTON COURT: a Country Story. By Henry 


Kixestey. New and Cheaper Edision, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


BIBLE TEACHINGS in NATURE. By Hucs Mac- 
wittay, Author of ‘ First Forms of Vegetation.” Crown 8vo, 63. 
“ Ably and eloquently written. It is a thoughtfal book, and one that is prolific of 
thought."—Pall Mall Gazette. 


By the same Author. 


FOOTNOTES from the PAGE of NATURE. Fcap. 
8vo, with numerou; Illustrations, 5s. 

“One of the pleasantest compilations we have read for a long while. It is admir- 
ably adapted to serve as an introduction to the study of more scientific botanical 
works, and to throw 4 new interest over country rambles by bringing into notice the 
simpler forms of vegetation everywhere to be met with. "—Saturday Review. 


GOBLIN MARKET, and Other Poems. By 
Craristrna Rosssrrs. Second Edition, feap. 8vo, with Two Designs by D. G. 
Rossetti, 5s. 


By the same Author. 


The PRINCE’S PROGRESS, and Other Poems. 


Feap. 8vo, with two Designs by D. G. Rossetti, 6s. 


FINE ART, Chiefly Contemporary. By Wu. 


Micuaz. Rossetti. 


By the same Author. 


DANTE’S COMEDY: the Hell. 


Literal Blank Verse. Feap. Sve, clotb, 5s. 


Translated into 


The POEMS of ARTHUR HUGH CLOUGH, some- 


time Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. With a Memoir by F. T. Patarave. 
Second Edition, feap. 8vo, 6s. 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION of 
The ALBERT N’YANZA, GREAT BASIN of the 


NILE, and EXPLORATIONS of the NILE SOURCES. By Sir Samos. Wuite 
Baxer, M.A., F.R.G.S. 2 vols. erown Svo, with Maps, Illustrations, and Portraits, 
lés, 


RECENT BRITISH PHILOSOPHY: a Review, 


with Criticisms, including some Comments on Mr. Mill's Answer to Sir William 

Hamilton. By Davip Massoy, M.A. New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 68, 
NEW and CHEAPER EDITION of 

ECCE HOMO: a Survey of the Life and Work of 


Jesus Christ. Extra feap. 8vo, 6s. 


CHRISTIAN EVIDENCES and the BIBLE. By 


Davin J. Vaucuan, M.A. New Edition, revised aud enlarged. Feap. 8vo, 5s Gd. 


GUESSES at TRUTH. By Two Broruers. New 
= ager Edition, with new Biographical Preface and Portraits, extra fea p. 
0, 6s. 


NEW WORK by the ARCHBISHOP of DUBLIN. 
STUDIES in the GOSPELS. By R. Cuenevix 


Trexcu, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. Demy 8vo, 1s td. 


NEW BOOK by PROFESSOR KINGSLEY. 
The WATER of LIFE, and Other Sermons. By the 


Rev. Canis KIncstey, M.A., Rector of Eversley, Professor of Modern 
His‘ory ip the University of Cambridge, and Chaplain to the Queen and the 
Prince of Wales. Feap. 8vo, 68. 





MAOMILLAN and CO., London. 








NEW WORKS. 





1. 
A STORY of DOOM, and Other Poems. By Jran 


InceLow. Feap, 8vo. [On June 4. 


2. 
The HISTORY of PHILOSOPHY, from Thales to 


Comte. By GeorGe HeNneay Lewes. Third Edition, re-written and enlarged. 
2 vols. 8vo, 38. (On Saturday next. 


3. 
DISSERTATIONS and DISCUSSIONS, Political, 


Philosophical, and Historical. By Joun Stvagr Mitt, M.P. § i Biiti 
of Vols. I. and IL, 2is; Vol. IIL, 123, ‘ ae 


4. 
SHORT STUDIES on GREAT SUBJECTS, 


James ANTHONY Faovpe, M.A. 2 vols. post 8vo, 18s. 


By 


5. 
The CHURCH and the WORLD in 1867; a Second 


Series of Essays on Questions of the Day, By Various Writers. Edited by the 
Rey. Onpy Sutetey, M.A. 8vo. (In a few days. 


6. 
TRACTS for the DAY: Essays on Theological Sub- 


jects, by Various Writers. Edited by the Rev. Orvy Sarpiey, MOA. 
No. III. The SEVEN SACRAMENTS. [On Friday next. 


ESSAYS on RELIGION and LITERATURE, Second 
Series. By Various Writers. Edited by Arcibishop Manne. a at 


8, 
CHRISTENDOM’S DIVISIONS. Part II. “ Greeks 


aud Latins.” By theRey. Eonunyn 8. Froutkes. Post 8vyo, Lbs. 


9. 
ENGLAND and CHRISTENDOM. by the Most 


Rev. Archbishop Mannine. Post 8vo, 10s 6d. 


10. 
The SECOND DEATH and RESTITUTION of ALL 


THINGS; with Remarks on the Lospiration of Scripture. By M.A. Post 8v0, 
4s 6d. 


ll 


The ECLIPSE of FAITH; or, a Visit to a Religious 


Sceptic. Twelfth Edition. Feap. 8vo, 5s. 


12. 
Mr. FROUDE’S HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the 
Fall of Wolsey to the Death of Elizabeth. Vols. V. and VI., Kdward VI. aud 
Mary. Third Edition, 28s. 


13. 
A GUIDE to the PYRENEES. By Cuartes Packe. 
Second Edition, much enlarged and corrected to the Preseut Time, with Maps, 
Diagrams, and Tubles. Crowu 8vo, 78 6d. 


14, 
The Rev. H. MUSGRAVE WILKINS’S PRO- 
GRESSIVE LATIN DELEcTUS, adapted to the “ Public School Latin Primer.” 
12m0, 28. 


15. 
LIFE of Sir HENRY HAVELOCK, K.C.B. By 


Jounx CLarK Marsuman, People’s Edition, with Portrait. Crown 8y0, 5s. 


16. 
On PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT in ENG- 


LAND. By A.puevs Topp, Vol. L, 8vo, 16s. 


17. 
GANOT’S ELEMENTARY TREATISE on 


PHYSICS, translated and edited with the Author's sanction by Professor EL. 
ATKINSON. Secoud Edition, with 621 Woodcuts. Post 8vo, 15s. 


18, 
SIX LECTURES on HARMONY, delivered at the 
Soe Sees of Great Britain before Easter, 1867. By G. A, Macrarncn. 


19. 
BRANDE’S DICTIONARY of SCIENCE, LITERA- 
TURE, bg ART. Reconstructed by the Author and the Rev. G. W. Oox, M.A. 
3 vols., 638. 
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URE’S DICTIONARY of ARTS, MANUFAC- 
=. ~? ow” Fae and enlarged by R. Hust, F.R.S. With 2,000 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. 
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MR. DICKENS’S WORKS. 


ESSRS. CHAPMAN and HALL have the honour to announce 
an ENTIRELY NEW EDITION of the WHOLE of Mr. 
DIOKENS’S WORKS. It will be produced with especial care, and has 
been duvised by Mr. Dickens and his Publishers with the object of 
combining the four important points, 
LEGIBILITY, DURABILITY, BEAUTY, and CHEAPNESS. 
Twenty years have elapsed since the first stereotype plates were cast 
for Cheap Editions of this series of books. It is considered that the 
time has come for reprinting them in a far more agreeable and remark- 
able form, and for offering them to the public in association with every 
available modern advantage. 





In the New Edition now announced each Novel will be completed in 
a single volume. The page will be a flowing, open page, free from the 
objection of having double columns. A descriptive head-line will be 
attached by the author to every right-hand page. Every volume will 
contain eight of the original Illustrations, selected as the best. Every 
volume will be printed in clear type, on fine toned paper, by one or other 
of the first printing houses in London, and will be strongly bound in red 
cloth. The price of the Pickwick Papers in this form (taking that book 
as an cxample) will be Three Shillings and Sixpence. 


The Edition will bear the distinguishing fac-simile Title :-—~ 
| THE , 
} 
| 
| Az artciretheAQd__, 
— a 
! — 


we 














Wares | 


| EDITION —-—= 


This Title, appended to every volume, may suggest to the Author’s 
countrymen his present watchfulness over his own Edition, and his 
hope that it may remain a favourite with them when he shall have left 
their service for ever. On the other side of the Atlantic it may perhaps 
act as a reminder that he has arranged with Messrs. TICKNOR and 
FIELDS, of Boston, to reproduce his Works (in this Edition and in 
others) in the United States, with a just recognition of his claims as 
their Author. If the great American People should see any good reason 
for recognizing those claims too, without detriment to themselves, the 
imprint of Messrs. Ticknor and Fields will henceforth afford them their 
opportunity. 

The First Volume will be published at the end of the month of May, 
and the Series will be issued Monthly. 


On May 3lst, ‘* THE PICKWICK PAPERS,” price 3s. 6d. 











London: CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


NEW NOVELS. 





1. 
Mr. HARRISON AINSWORTH’S New Novel, 


‘OLD COURT," in 3 vols., will be ready Next Week. 


9 


Mr. FREDERICK ROBINSON’S New Novel, “NO 


MAN'S FRIEND,” Author of “Grandmotier’s Money,” in 3 vols., is ready 
This Day. 


Mr. CHARLES KNIGHT’S New Novel, “ BEGG’D 


at COURT,” in 1 vol., is ready at all the Libraries. 


4. 
ROMANCE in a YACHT, by Tuomas Surron, in 


1 vol., ia ready This Day. 


Sir FRANCIS VINCENT’S New Novel, “SIR 


HUBERT MARSTON,” in 3 vols., is ready at all the Libraries. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 





In post 8yo, 9s. 


THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. 


By WALTER BAGEHOT. 

“So full of true and sagacious thought that no one will ever again set himself to 
study the English Co:.sticution without consulting i."—Saturday Review. 

* Perhaps the most characteristic fact about this little book is that, dealing with 
Such a subject, it shouid be very pleasant reading.''—Pall Mall Gazette. 

** We have learnt much from this book, and believe that it will live beyond tho pre- 
sent day.”—Spectator. 

“ Probably the first work on a grave and complex subject which can be skimmed by 
triflers, while affordi:g matter for thought to tue most studious."—London Review. 

CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


—$—__ 
PIGS AND POULTRY. 


PROFITABLE PIGS : How to Breed, Feed, and Make 


them Pay. [!lustrated. Feap. ls. 


EGGS and POULTRY as a SOURCE of WEALTH 


Illustrated Wrapper. Feup. 1s. 


TO COALOWNERS AND COLLIERY COMPANIEs, 
COAL and COAL-MINING. By Wanrineroy w 


ae Geographical Society, Chief Tuspector of en 
Pru, admirable volume cinunot fail to find a large class of readers," —~Mininy 
1 eae ae tnd rte rn sens nt a ia 
sna rie, best account we are, sogusinted with of the present state ct curses 


The ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH. By Rosert SaBing, 


F.S.A., M.B.A., &c. Demy 8-0, with 200 Illustrations, price 123 64, cloth, 
Divided iuto 'I'wo Parts, a History of the Electric Telegraph, and Descriptions of 
many of the past and existing Methods and Apparatus; aud all the more scientife 
mutter relating to Cable Work. 
“The book is agood one. Whenever we have tested Mr. Subine’s Statements from 
original d ts in our p ion, we have found them both correct and Clear. It 
is a valuable contribution to the literature of Electricity."—Standard. P 
“ Anybody wishing to know anything about the Electric Telegraph cannot 4 
than read this book."—Daily Telegraph. 0 better 
“ The work is a complete treatise on the subject."—Morning Star. 





A BOOK FOR EVERY HOME. 
Just published, price 2s, cloth. 


GOODING’S DOMESTIC MEDICINE, describing 


the Symptoms, Causes, aud Treatment of the most common Medical and 
Surgical Affections. A Family Guide iu ali cases of Accident aud Km 
either before or after surgical and médical aid. By Dr. Raven Gooviye, BA, 
M.R.C.S., Resident Surgeon to the Ipsv.ch aud East Suffolk Hospital, &, 


SIR JULIAN’S WIFE: a Tale. By Esta Jang 
Worboise. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. 
NAOMI: or, the Last Days of Jerusalem. By Mrs. 


J. B. Wess. 


With View of Jerusalem, and numerous [illustrations by Gilbert 
and Bartlett. 


17th Edition, feap. 8v0, 7s Gd. 
BY THE REV. J. H. INGRAHAM, 
The PRINCE of the HOUSE of DAVID; or, 


Tiree Years in the Holy City. Illustrated, feap. 8vo, 33 6d. 


The THRONE of DAVID. From the Consecration 


of the Shepherd of Bethlehem to the Rebellion of Prince Absolum, LIlustrated, 
feap. 80, 5s. 


The PILLAR of FIRE: or, Israel in Bondage. 
Illustrated, fcap. 8vo, 5s. 

BY THE LATE FRANK SMEDLEY. 
FRANK FAIRLEGH. Crown 8Vvo, boards, 2s 6d; 


cloth, 3s 6d; or with 30 lilustrations by George Cruikshank, 8vo, cloth, 10s 6d. 


HARRY COVERDALE’S COURTSHIP. Crown 


8vo, boards, 23 6d; cloth, 3s 6d; or with Illustrations by H. K. Browne, 89, 
cloth, 10s 6d. 


LEWIS ARUNDEL. Crown 8vo, 3s, boards; cloth, 


4s ; or with Illustrations by H. K. Browue (Phiz), 8vo, cloth, 123 6d. 


The COLVILLE FAMILY. Frontispiece and Vignette 


Title by Phiz. Feap., boards, 1s 6d; cloth, 23 64. 


GATHERED LEAVES. A Collection of the Poetical 


Works of the late Frauk E. Smedley, Author of “Frank Fairlegh.” With a 
Memorial Preface by Edmund Yates, a Portrait, and numerous humorous 
desigus. Printed ou superior paper, with borders, Imperial Lémo, imitation 
half-moroeco, gilt edges, 33 6d. 


WEALE'S SERIES.—NEW EDITIONS. 
NAVAL ARCHITECTURE. By J. Peake. 33s. 
CLOCK and WATCH MAKING, and CHURCH 


CLOvKS and BELLS. By E. B. Denison. 3s 6d. 


MECHANICS. By Cuartzs Tomutnsoy. 1s 6d. 
SAILS and SAIL-MAKING. By R. Kuprins, 


N.A, 28 6d. 


MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS ; their Con- 


Struction, Use, &c. By J. lb. HeatHEeR. New Edition. 1s 6d 


MUSIC, TREATISE on. By C.C. Spencer. 2s, 


ALGEBRA. By J. Hapvoy. 2s. 
STEAM 


BOILERS ; Construction and 


MANAGEMENT. By R. Axmstrone. 


their 
1s 6d. 


PNEUMATICS. By Cuarues Tomurnson. Is. 


London: VIRTUE and CO., 26 Ivy lane, Paternoster row, EC. 
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Loxpox: Printed by Joun Campsett, of No, 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, >traud, in the County of Wi dlesex, at 13 Exerer Street, Strand, 
and Published by him at the “Specrator” Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, afvresaid, Saturday, May 25, 1867. 





